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In issuing a new edition of Ikis able work, the publish* 
^r feels prompted to say, that he regards this compilation 
as one of the most importgnt, and trnth-telllng documents 
that is extant upon the subjects here treated. It is an 
honor to the memory of the author. And though he did 
not claim originality in the chief matter of the work, 
stiUy the owe and judgment displayed in bringing such a 
mass of facts within so small a compass, was scarcely 
less honorable to his talents, than to have originated the 
whole contents of the werk. A lai^ edition has been 
sold in tract form, and the demand for it is so great, tnat 
it is now stereotyped, and put in a form more in corre- 
spondence with its merits. To make this work what it 
professes to be, a Book for the Tibcbs, the masterly tract 
of Mr. Wesley upon Slavery is appended, which gives a 
finish to it that will oommaod an extensive patronage. 

Marth, 1849 
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THK 

OBOUNDS OF SECESSION 

FROM THE 

•M. E. CHURCH. 



WITHDRAWAL OF JOTHAM HORTON, (« ANQJE 
SCOTT, AND LAROY SUNDERLAJ^D. 

With the date of this communication clodes 
am connection with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. We take this step after.years of consid- 
eration, and with a solemn sense of our responsi- 
bility to God — we take it with a view to his glory 
and the salvation of souls. 

Twenty years and upwards of the best part of 
our lives have been spent in the service of this 
church--during which time we have formed 
acquaintances which have endeared to our 
hearts multitudes of Christian friends. Mjetny 
of these , are true kindred spirits, and we leave 
them with reluctance . But the view we take of 
our responsibility is not local in its bearings, nor 
limited in its duration. While we live, and when 
we die, we wish to bear a testimony which shall 
run parallel with coming ages ; nay, with the an- 
nals of eternity. Many consideratiotk& ol ^SsioA.- 
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ship as well as our temporal interests, bind us to 
the church of our early choice. But for the sake 
of a high and holy cause, we can forego all these. 
We wish to live not for ourselves, nor for the pre- 
sent vage alone, but for all coming time ; nay, for 
God and eternity. We have borne our testimony a 
long time against what we considered wrong in 
the M. E. Church. We have waited, prayed, and 
hoped, until there is no longer any ground for 
hope. , Hence we have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that we must submit to things as they 
are, or peaceably retire. We have unhesitatingly 
chosen the latter. 

It is, however, proper, m leavmg the church, to 
assign our reasons. These are mainly, the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The M. E. Church is not only a slave-hold- 
ing, but a slavery defending church. 

2. The Government of the M. E. Church con- 
tams principles not laid down in the Scriptures, 
nor recognized in the usages of the primitive 
church — principles jvhich are subversive of the 
rights, both of ministers and laymen. 

That the M. E. Church is a slaveholding church, 
none will deny. She allows her members and 
ministers unrebuked^ to hold innocent human be- 
ings in a state of hopeless bondage — ^nay, more, 
she upholds and defends her communicEmts in 
this abominable business ! All her disciplinary 
regulations which present a show of opposition to 
slavery are known and acknowledged to be a 
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dead letter in the South. And they are as dead 
in the North as in the South. Even the general 
rule has been altered^ either through carelessness 
or design, so as to favor the internal slave trade ; 
and yet the last General Conference refused to 
correct the error, knowing it to he such ! 

This church has defended, in a labored argu- 
ment, through some of her best ministers, the 
present rightful relation of master and slave — in that 
she has never called them to account for putting 
forth such a document. 

She has exhorted, through her regularly con- 
stituted agents and highest officers, the trustees of 
Methodist churches to close their pulpits against 
Methodist anti-sIaver}'^ lecturers. 

She has refused, in numerous instances, through 
her bishops, to entertain, in the annual confer- 
ences, motions expressive of the sinfulness of 
fllave-holding — motions for the appointment of 
committees on slavery — motions for the adoption 
of reports on slavery; and that because those 
motions and reports contained the sentiment, that 
islan)eholding is sin — ^which, it was alleged, is con- 
trary to Methodism, which* recognizes and ap- 
proves of the relation of master and slave under 
«ome circumstances. 

She has refused, through her bishops, to hear 
the prayers of scores and hundreds of her mem- 
bers against slavery, in some of the annual con- 
ferences. 

She has refased to publiah^^a \«st cffitfs«iL ^%:^ 
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6 GROUNDS OF SECESSION 

pers, several addresses of the British Wesleyan 
Conference, because they alluded to slavery. 

She has arraigned and condemned, witliout the 
forms of trial, members of her highest ecclesiasti 
cal assembly, for simply attending and speaking 
in an anti-slavery meeting. 

She has condemned modern abolition, refusing 
at the same time to say, in the language of the 
discipline, that she is as *^ much^^ ever convinced 
of the great evil of slavery." 

She has exhorted her ministers and members 
throughout the country " wholly to refrain" from 
this agitating subject. 

She has said, through some of her annual con- 
ferences, that slavery is not a moral evil — while 
she has repeatedly refused, through her bishops, 
to allow other annual conferences to express the 
opposite sentiment. 

She has allowed without censure, one of her 
bishops to issue a labored address, in which an 
attempt is made to prove that slave-holding is 
not only justified, but enjoined under some cir- 
cumstances, by the Golden Rule ! and she has 
published this address in her official papers. 

She has, through her ministers and members, 
disfranchised and censured or expelled, class-lead- 
ers, stewards, exhorters, and local preachers, for 
the simple crime of their abolition movements. 

She has, through some of her annual confer- 
ences, prohibited- her ministers and preachers 
fix>m patronizing anti-slavery papers. 
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She has refused to receive into some of her an- 
nual conferences, pious and talented young men 
on trial, for the simple reason, that they were 
active abolitionists^ 

She has, through the same medium, arraigned, 
censured, suspended, arid in some instances ex- 
pelled her ministers, for contumacy and insubor- 
dination with respect to abolition; — and some of 
these she has followed from year to year, by her 
bishops and members of other conferences for the 
evident purpose of destroying their ministerial 
character and influence ; — subjecting them to re- 
peated, vexatious and expensive trials. 

She has two or three times altered her discipline 
to effect, as is believed, their expulsion. 

She has removed Presiding Elders from their 
districts for their abolition movements ; suffering, 
as it would seem, this crime to effect the appoint- 
ment of otlier ministers and preachers. 

She has refused, in her General Conference ca- 
pacity, to re-affirm her former language of op- 
position to slavery, though requested to do this 
by some thousands of her ministers and mem- 
bers. She has refused, in the same capacity, to 
takf exceptions to the sentiment of two or three 
annual conferences, who have said that slavery 
is not a moral evil. 

And finally, she has adopted a resolution on 
colored testimony, which disfranchises eighty thou 
sand of her members — thus giving the weight of her 
influence to that slaveholding Le^\a.\kk\v. ^Hs^s^ 
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hi a civil point of view, disfranchises millions of 
onr fellow countrymen. 

Add to this, the fact that all her official papers, 
are so much under the influence of slaveholding, 
that no abolitionist can be heard on the subject 
of slavery and abolition, however he may be 
abused, traduced and misrepresented. 

In view of these facts we ask, is not the M. E. 
Church one of the main supporters of slavery in 
this country *? Has she not defended it in almost 
every conceivable way ? And is there any pros- 
pect that this church will ever be reformed, so 
long as slavery exists in the country ? If not, can 
we obey the commands of God, and continue in 
fellowship with a church which receives, shields, 
and defends, thousands and tens of thousands, 
Trho, according to Mr. Wesley, are " exactly on 
t level with men-stealers ?" If a large portion of 
our ministers and members were sheep-stealers 
or horse-stealers, there would be more propriety 
in covering them; — ^but when we consider that 
Ihey make merchandize of the souls and bodies 
of men, or do that which is tantamount to such a 
traffic, without rebuke, — how can we co-operate 
with them in the great work of reforming the 
World? Others must judge for themselves, but 
we feel it our duty to " come out of her" — to 
"have no fellowship" or connection *'with the 
unfruitful works of darkness," but to "come out 
from among them and be separate !" By this 
^omse we solemnlj believe, we can do more for 
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the cause of the bleeding slave, than by continu- 
mg'in a slavery-defending church, when there 
can be no hope of reforming her till the country 
is reformed. But, 

2dlv, The Government of the M. E. Church con- 
tains principles not laid down in the Scriptures, 
nor recognized in the usages of the primitive 
church — principles which are subversive of the 
rights both of ministers and laymen. 

While we admit that no form of church govern- 
ment is laid down in the Scriptures, we contend 
that principles are laid do^vn which are in direct 
contravention with some of the existing forms. 

That the Roman Catholic is of this class, all wiH 
admit. The claims of the higli churchmen are 
believed to be equally unfounded. And though 
the objectionable features in. the M. E. form of 
church government are less wide of the mark, yet 
they are as truly unauthorized as anything in 
either of the above mentioned forms. Both Scrip- 
ture and primitive usage recognize Christians in 
the light of one great brotherhood — ^joossessing 
essentially the same rights, subject only to one 
master. True, pastors and people, have their 
peculiar and distinctive duties, but there is to be 
no '' lording it over God's heritage.^ 

From the Scriptures it is evident, that even in 
the times of the apostles, laymen were members 
of the highest councils of the church, and Lord 
King clearly proves that this was the usage of the 
Christian church fur several ages. It follows^ 
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therefore, that the contrary practice is not only 
without Scripture and usage, but contrary thereto. 
That separation between ministers and laymen 
which exists in the M. E. church, owes its origin 
to the assumptions of Rome ! It exists, we be- 
ieve, in no other church. Even the Episcopalian 
church in this country cannot elect a bishop witk" 
out tlie' concurrence of a board of laymen/ 

The power which our bishops claim and exer- 
cise in the annual conferences is contrary to the 
plainest principles of Christian responsibility. All 
religious associations must, in the nature of things, 
have the right to express* without restraint, their 
opinions on any moral question. But this no an- 
nual or quarterly conference in the M. E. church 
can do without the consent of the bishop or pre- 
siding elder. But no body of Christian men has 
any more right to submit to such restraints, than 
they have to commit the entire keeping of their 
consciences to other hands. That holy men of 
God should consent, in this enlightened age, to 
exercise such power over the consciences of their 
brethren, is truly astonishing! but not more so 
than that ministers can be found who will peace- 
ably submit to such innovations upon their res- 
ponsibilities to God ! ! 

Scarcely less objectionable, is the power con- 
ferred upon the bishops of the M. £. church, in 
the appointment of the preachers. That the en- 
tire destinies of three or four thousand men should 
be in the hands of some five or six bishops, so far 
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as their fields of labor are concerned, seems to be 
forbidden by the fact that these bishops are fal- 
lible men — that they are often ignorant both of 
the preachers and people ; and that they cannot 
control the openings of Providence, and the calls 
of God. We know the presiding elders are usually 
called upon for advice in this matter ; but there 
is no OBLIGATION ou thc part of the Episcopacy to 
advise with any one. And when all must admit 
that it would be dangerous for the Hishops to 
exercise the power they possess, what advantage 
can there be in tneir possessing such power ? If 
it be wrong to rob our fellow-creatures, how can 
it be right to possess the legal power to do this ? 
But that the bishops will ever be curtailed in their 
prerogatives, in this respect, there is not the least 
ground of hope, when it is considered, that after 
those in the general conference who were in favor 
of some reform in this respect, had toiled for thirty 
years, namely, from 1790 to 1820, and when, hav- 
ing finally succeeded in carrying a small com- 
promise measure, by a vote of more than two- 
thirds of the general conference, the whole meas- 
ure was defeated by the minority, including two 
bishops — though one was but a bishop elect. 
This measure only provided that when presiding 
elders were wanted, the bishop should nominate 
three times the number wanted, out of whom the 
conference should elect the requisite number : — 
and the presiding elders thus constituted, were to 
be made an advisory council in stationing the 
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pri'iirhtTn . Thi.s wafi not what a large portion of 
rim f^;i'iii'r!il r.niil'i'vnicn wanted, but what they 
I'orihi'iili'd 1.(1 tiiki!, as a compromise measure. 
Hilt KjH' r(i|):ic'y wniHJ) NOT bc curtailed in this res- 
ppri.. Ami yrt snnii? of our friends talk about 
ri'foiinm;^ Mif i-liiirrh in hor government. Impos 
mlili' ! This cmii novrr be done. History and 
f'riiM.-i MM* ill! :i.>!::iiii.sl \\u\ indulgence of such a 
hM|ir« Cimlil u i» sf(» tho most distant prospect of 
niiy HinhTuil rhsinj^i* for tho hotter, we would wait 
nud pMlHMUly Isihor. Wo say now, as we have 
oliou nnid. th:it rt«fonn and not rovolution, is our 
wi.di. Hut no iniporinnt ohnroh reform ever yet 
look pl.it'i' at the enlire bi\hh though by secessions, 
Iho inonNi(M. p»»\viM\ hns boon ohooked in his pro- 
i^H'-MM' I'MHMM'. What would the state of the 
wi'iM now h:i\o Iwon, wiih rospoot to popery, 
\\'m\ li Moi boon tor l.uthor nnd tho R of ormaiion 1 
\Vht»»;u\ ioll lowhnt lou!iih> tvrannv would have 
briMi «'.nno»l oro tins, had thoro boon no opposi- 
lioii ' ni> >0\'ossuMi '* 

li \]\,' p:«'N;tlin;; oMoi-* w oro a loiral council to 
m.iiumj iIjo ni\;u'hi*!'s, jbo o.iso wou-d bo bettered 
hni I 1. 1.- Ill >»UM0 rt-Npoois ni iOasT, inasmuch 
ii^ i!u ^ .lu- . r4':»;«\l Im iho bssh."';" a'.oiio. and en- 

lii.-'o J.iN'iitlr.ii .•:; I;::n !,>: ihi.r Olf:.n\ Thev, 
iht r.:,»:',' x\ ,MiM '%».■ '.:.iVC 0.!uV> »"»:' hi? Will, 

i\»i:i;.>, ..-.! \\ .li .!. > ;■.•,.:\•^■.! .. :o,': srr»::.">i:iiiir au- 

«'* II . •• . • ;• .•:.,:..> ..' ;r.'.,\ p;;r; »>:' :lio Vniied 
Ni. •!■..»>. ,.' r, v.iv ,v. .o -X.Vion ^n»'. ;ha: ;oo, not 
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only without their consent, but against their vn)l < 
Thus, for instance, for the simple crime of aboli- 
tion, a brother may be placed by the bishop 
where, in all probability, he would be put either 
out of the chutch^ or out of the world. For, he 
may be transferred to a southern conference, to 
which, if he does not go, he would lose his mem- 
bership in the church ; and where, if he does ^o^ 
he would be liable to lose his head. It is not 
enough, to say, in reply to this, that there is no 
probability that this power will ever be exercised, 
because its exercise would be wrong; for how 
can it be right to possess this power, if it would be 
wrong to exercise it ? 

Another serious objection to Methodist Episco- 
pacy, is the election of bishops for life. Once a 
bishop, always a bishop, however incapacitated 
to the performance of the duties of the office from 
bodily or mental infirmities. 

We will mention but one thing more. And that 
is, that feature in the economy of the M. £. church, 
which gives the power to the preacher of exclud- 
ing almost any member he may wish to get rid of. 
True, the Discipline requires the forms of trial, in 
case of expulsion ; but as the preacher has the 
sole power to appoint the conmiittefe, and that 
without giving the accused any right of challengey 
it is not, in general, difficult, for a preacher to 
punish whom he pleases, and that for trifling 
causes, as many can testify. And as he has the 
sole right to appoint all the leaders axidxLOTsiaxia^A 
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allithe stewards, it is of but little consequence for 
an expelled member to appeal to a quarterly 
meeting conference, if the preacher is known to 
be strongly prejudiced against him — ^however un- 
founded that prejudice may be. 

Such, in brief, are some of dur reasons for 
leaving the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

We wish it to be distinctly imderstood, that we 
do not withdraw from any thing essentia) to pure 
Wesleyan Methodism. We only dissolve our con- 
nection with Episcopacy and SlBtVery. These we 
believe to be anti-scriptural, and well calculated 
to sustain each other. 

There are many valuable things in the economy 
of Methodism; tiiese we shall still adhere to. 
And this we can do without having any connec- 
tion with what is worse than objectionable. We 
know it will be said, God has greatly blessed the 
church, and is evidently still owning her, and 
therefore we ought not to disturb her peace by 
any discussions of her polity. The same remark 
may be made in regard to slavery. And yet who 
will pretend either that slavery is right because 
God has so wonderfully blessed the church, or 
that for this reason we should refrain from agitat- 
ing her with discussions on the subject? We 
ask who ? for we all know that an^t-abolitionists 
have used this very argument. Abolitionists, how- 
ever, have considered it unsound. Let them, 
then, be careful how they take precisely the same 
ground 'm relation to another matter. True, God 
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has blessed ns ; but this is not perhaps so imioli 
owing to our slavery and Episcopacy, as to the 
evangelical chaiaoter of our doctrines and our 
zeal. And let us not forget that he has blessed ' 
other churches too. 

Should it be said that God has frowned upon 
all who have left the church — ^it might be replied^ 
in the first place, that this is not the fact. Some 
of the secessions from the church are prospering 
as well, in proportion to their means, as the M. K 
church. And secondly, if it were true, it would 
not prove that the act of their leaving the church 
was displeasing to God — ^much less would it prove 
that no circumstances can exist which will make 
a secession justifiable . 

Though we entertain none other but kind feel- 
:*jigs towards those we leave, yet we expect to be 
ill-treated by our former friends. We know how 
it has been with others who have left. To lose 
ministers and members is a mortification to sec- 
tarian pride. Those who will defend the church 
and her usages, are fine fellows ; but the moment 
they leave her communion, no reproachful epi- 
thets are too bad to heap upon them. Their mo- 
tives are impugned, and their honesty questioned. 
And this, for efiect; is sometimes done in advance ! 
But we have counted the cost, and are prepared 
to sufier persecution. By whatever spirit some 
of our opponents may be actuated, we hope to be 
saved from all unkind expressions. 

Though but three of us sign ihia d.oc?Kmii9D^ 
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« 

scores, if not hundreds, to our certain knowledge, 
might have easily been obtained. We did not 
wish any other names now. There will be an op» 
portunity for all who may desire it, to follow our 
example. We shall not be disappointed if but 
few do this We have no anxiety on this ground. 
We act for ourselves. Knowing, however, that 
there are hundreds, if not thousands, who enter- 
tain the same sentiments we do, we have prepar- 
ed an outline of discipline or plan of operation — 
a summary of which will be given in the paper 
containing this withdrawal. The entire plan will 
soon be published. It will be seen from the sum* 
mary, that we have made provision to organize 
churches, if there is a call for it. 

And now, dear brethren of the M. E. church, 
we bid you fabewell. Many of you we know 
and love. And while we do not impeach your 
motives or honesty, we hope in turn you will not 
treat us as barbarians. There is room enough for 
ns all. Let us have no unchristian contention. 

JOTHAM HoRTON, 

Orange Scott, 
LaRot Sunderlakd. 
Pr(mdence, R, L Nov. 8, 1842. 



WITHDRAWAL OF REV. LUTHER LEE. 

By this article, and from its date, I withdraw 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. I have 
been a member of her conununion more than 
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^pwllty-one years, rising of sixteen of which haf e 
been spent in the ministry, with what success 
othets mui^ j^clge, subject to the corrections of 
the last judgment in the light of eternity. 

The first and leading cause which has forced 
Ihy mind to this conclusion, is the relation which 
• the church sustains to slavery. 

1. There is no rule in the Discipline of the 
church prohibiting the private members of the 
church holding slaves ; but, on the contrary, the 
legislation of the church supposes that they do and 
' will continue to hold slaves. It is said,- in the sec- 
tion concerning slavery, " All our preachers shall 
frudently enforce upon our members the necessity 
of teaching their ^aves to read the word of God." 
This every one knows must be a dead letter, as 
the laws of the slaveholding States forbid the 
teiL-ching of slaves to read, while it proves that 
»* our members" do and are expected to hold 
slaves. 

'2. The church has made herself responsible for 
the existence of slavery, by silently passing over 
the acts, without reproof, of those ministers and 
conferences which have openly and shamelessly 
justified slavery as a system. I will give but two 
of these instances out of many. 

The following is from an address delivered be- 
fore several conferences by Bishop Hedding :— 

« The right to hold a slave is founded on thift 
ntle, * Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
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that men should do to you, do ye even so to them , 
for this is the law and the prophets.' " 

■ 

The Georgia Conference passed the following 
resolution : — 

" Resdved, That slavery, as it exists in the Unit- 
ed States, is not a moral evil." ♦ 

The South Carolina Conference passed a reso- 
lution of similar import 

There is then but one question to settle, and that 
is, Is the Methodist Episcopal Church responsible 
for these sentiments ? That slavery has been sanc- 
tioned by. individual ministers and ^constitutional 
bodies of the church, has been clearly shown ; 
but has the church so endorsed these proceedings 
as to make herself responsible for them ? It is 
clear to me that she has. 

(1.) These persons have never been dealt with 
for these sentiments, as persons have who have 
held and advanced other erroneous and wicked 
doctrines. 

(2.) The Bishops have never remonstrated 
against the course of those conferences which 
have neglected to call these advocates of slavery 
to an account ; nor have they even attempted to 
transfer these men to other conferences to be dealt 
with, which they claim the power and right to do ; 
but, on theother hand, they put the resolutions by 
which the conferences pronounced slavery to be 
right, which they claim not to be legally bound to 
put, and for the sentiments of which resolutions 
they 8tLy they are responsible to the General Con* 
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ferenee. When they have been urged to put abo- 
lition resolutions, they have declined, on the 
ground that they were responsible to the General ' 
Conference for the resolutions they put j — ^and 
hence they must^be responsible for pro-slaverjr 
fe solutions. 

(3.) The General Conference has never remon- 
strated against the neglect of the annual confer- 
ences to bring these advocates of slavery to anac-' 
<;ount, nor ordered the Bishops to transfer them 
to other conferences to be dealt with, which it has 
power to do 3 nor has it condemned the proceed- 
ings of those conferences in adopting pro-slavery 
resolutions, notwithstanding the minutes of the 
»same have been before it for examination; nor 
^as the General Conference censured the Bishops 
for putting those resolutions. 

(4) While the General Conference has suffered 
her ministers and annual conferences to advocate 
slavery, without a single rebuke, she has con- 
demned modern abolitionism, and condemned 
ministers for holding and acting out thcprinciples 
of abolition, and, at the bidding of slaveholders, 
lias passed a resolution denying the oppressed 
colored members of the church, in the slavehold- 
ing States, the right of testifying to the truth in a 
4?hurch trial involving the character of the pale- 
faced oppressor. 

These facts, taken together, clearly make the 
4shurch responsible for slavery. 
, I think it has now beeu '^hQ^rci^ X^^-^ot^ '^^ 
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possibility of a doubt iii the minds of Such as 
look at the snbject withoat prejudice, that the M. 
fi. Church has committed herself to slavery, so tts 
to make herself respcmsible for its existence. I 
will not dwell upon the great wickedness of slave- 
ry, but rely upon the public sense of jtistice on 
this point. And the simple fact that the church 
^ ; is slaveocratic in her principles, feelings, and ad- 
Jr ministration^ is in my view a sufficient reason fot 
the dissolution of the connection I have so long 
held with hef. 

n. A second reason which has operated strong- 
ly upon my mind, forcing me to the concltisibR 
liiat I ought to withdraw from the church, is found 
kL the principles of her government, especially as 
they have been developed in the administration 
since the commencement of the anti-slavery dis- 
cussion. 1 have ialways known that the govem- 
metit of the church was aristocratical in its form 
"and principles, and the greatest "logical wonders"" 
with which I have ever met, have been siome few 
efforts to' prove that it is vepublican or democratic. 
I knot^ thalfno church, nor any class of persons 
in a church, has or can have a right to legislate 
contrary t6 the laws of Christ j but there are many 
pnidential rules which may be enacted to suit 
■ times and circtirristances ; and that the body of 
the laity should have no voice is making ^ese 
mles, even such of them as more immediately 
concern themselves, I have always viewed as ex- 
tremely arbitrary in princiflfe : a&d thateirery con* 
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gregation throughout the denomination should be 
dependent, absolutely so, on the vnli of an indi- 
vidual for the man who shall preach to them the 
word of life ; and that every minister in the con- 
nection should be absolutely dependent upon the 
judgment or will of one man, for his field of labor, 
who has power to say whether he shall labor in 
the sigh-burdened rice swamps of the South, 
along the shores of the distant Sabine, or in the 
North, by the cold waters of the St. Lawrence, I 
never did believe liberal in principle. But I for- 
merly looked upon these arbitrary principles as 
existing only in form, and my reply has always 
been, when attacked on the ground of the arbitra- 
ry character of our church polity, that there was 
no oppression in fact, — that though the govern- 
ment was arbitrary in. principle, yet the piety, 
good sense and kind feelings of the bishops and 
preachers, secured a liberal administration. But 
I can no longer silence the arguments of others, 
or the voice of my own judgment, with this plea; 
— an occasion has arisen, these arbitrary princi- 
ples have been roused from their slumber, this lion 
of power has roared and leaped from his lair in 
vindication, not only of his own claims, but also 
in vindication of slavery itself. The anti-slavery 
discussion has been the occasion, and in opposi- 
tion to this, I have seen persons expelled from the 
church because they were abolitionists j I have 
seen class-leaders put out of office because they 
would open their mouths for the dumb ; I have 
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seen preachers suspended iLni Silenced, because 
they would plead fot the oppressed slave ; I have 
seen congregations denied the minister they de- 
sired, while others who were not suspected of the 
crime of modem abolitionism, were accommodat- 
ed ; and I have seen abolition ministers sent to 
distant or poor cilrcuits, to which I have jeason to 
believe they were appointed as an episcopal 
chastisement for daring to say that slavery is a sin 
and ought to be abolished. I have seen whole 
congregations pronounced out of the church, by a 
piublic declaration of the preachers whom the 
Bishop saw fit most graciously to impose upon 
them against their known wishes ; and the princi- 
ple of this expulsion en masse, without a form of 
trial, has been officially sanctioned by the Bishop, 
who is authorized to decide all such questions. 
iTiese are but some of the developments of the 
arbitrary principles of the government of the M. 
E. church, which have been made during the anti- 
slavery discussion. I might enlarge by adding 
other facts, and illustrations, but I will leave this 
question here for the consideration of the candid, 
III. A third and final reason which I shall now 
tender, for dissolving my connection with the M. 
£, Church, is the uncharitable and bitter spirit 
which is manifested on the part of the adherents 
of the church and of her official organs, towards 
the dissenting brethren. Whenever a brother has 
presumed to utter an opinion on the subject of 
church polity, differing from the common views^ 
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inifttoAcl of BieetiBg bis vtcfws with flound 
tjfiXL argiUBjejoLU ta coaTiaee fain ol his Mrar, (ihe 
Qsual lodethod has been al^oape to d^^fltounoe him 
119 an enemy, aad assitU his mor^ ohaiaoter. It 
is.8»a,tter of hi^tozy that the a^l?ocal;es of our pror 
sent form oi government have not relied so msck 
jHfMWi the ^eegth of thei^ai^^umeots, to put dow& 
Hiore liberal yiews tlmt ^ave ocoas^onaUjr manir 
fested themselves in the church, as upoui the force 
of constitutional law, vigoiiowsly ^damiiatered. 
£ven since the secession of Brs. Horlon, 6qoM, 
ajad Sunderland, it has been insisted by soqm thai 
ihey shoukl be treated asUaiUtfs, and be e^dudtMl 
6:0m the pulpits of the ehiucb, while others ane 
«dmil|;ed who have always Md views les«m 
necoirdance with tfo^ cotfwaen ataindardft of the 
dwrch. They have already been assailed as be- 
ing '^sordid'Mn their purposes; as being undier 
theiaduenjoe oi " unhallowed ambition ;^ as mak- 
ing "not an honest ejff^rt;'^ as being ^iniqui- 
totls" in their proceedings ; and by two different 
papers, in the interest of the church, have the 
words which inspiration has' applied to the self- 
willed, cruel and murderous, been applied to these 
brethren, whose offence is that of withdrawing 
from the church after they have been long abused 
in it, and after being' often told by the same jour- 
nals that, with their views, they ought to leave 
it. This is an extravagance of intolerence which 
I cannot bear. To think of retaining my stand- 
ing in tbe church, and at the same time honestlY 
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meet and rebuke this abusive and intolerant spirit, 
wherever I shall meet with it, is hopeless ; and to 
remain in the church by silently enduring it, and 
thereby appearing to approve of what I abhor 
and detestj would not only require an entire 
change in my constitution and temperament, but 
also a sacrifice of my principles to a selfish, cow- 
ardly, worldly policy. If others are prepared to 
make such sacrifices, I am not; and in saying 
this, I intend no impeachment of the motives of 
others, but only a vindication of my own. I leave 
behind many whom I highly respect and most 
ardently love . With many of them I have labored 
and suffered ; but now a sense of duty compels 
me, so far as church relation is concerned, to sep- 
arate myself from them, — and I trust I do it in the 
fear of God, with an eye single to his glory, and 
in the hope of eternal life. 

LUTHER L££L 
AnoovsR, Dec. 12, 1842. 
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THE M. E. CHURCH AND SLAVERY. 



[Before proceeding to notice the connection of the M. Eb . 
Chnich with Slayer/, it may not be improper to glanoe at 
die views of Mr. Wesley and the English Methodists.] 

SECTION L 

•KNTIMENTS OF JOHN WESLET AND THE ENGLISH WE9- 

LEYANS. 

The slave, trade was extensively carried on 
during the whole of Mr. Wesley's life. Chris- 
tians were generally asleep on the subject ; an4 
many professors of religion and some ministeis- 
of the gospel were extensively engaged in the 
atrocious business, even at the time of Mr. Wea- 
ley*s death, and for some years afterward. 

But he was in this, as in almost everything else,, 
fifty years before the times. He published in 1774^^ 
seventeen years before his death, a pamphlet en- 
titled " Thoughts on Slavery," which contains tha- 
modem doctrine of the strongest and severest 
writers on that subject. And his pamphlet has 
probably done more good in Europe and America^, 
than any other single document ever written. 

The- following extracts are from that invaluable- 
work. 

** I strike at the root of this complicated villainy, 
I absolutely deny all slaveholding to be consistent 
with any degree of natural justice." * 



*^ TliBt slaveholding is utterly inconsistent with 
mercy, is almost too plain to iieed a proof." 

^^ And this equally ccmeems every gentleman tKat 
ki» hi/i eMatein imr Atfierican plantations ; yea, ail 
feA'viJfetbKtoliifr, Oir w^atetxs tlaxk and deorbe.; 
seeing meh-hveyers ate exactly on a leitel with mew- 
stealers. You therefore are guilty, yea, principallt 
QUitTT, of all these frauds, robberies, and murders. 
You are the spring that puts all the rest in motion ; 
they would not stir a step t^rithout you ; thefrtfore 
the blood of all these wretches who die before 
jflieir littte^' whether in their ooimtry 9r elsewhere, 
lies npon your head. * The blood of thy brother* 
(for, Xvlictiiier thou wilt believe it or no, such he 
iB fn Che sight of Him that made him) * crieth 
iitgai£f6t ^hee from the earth,^ from the ship, and 
from the waters. O, whatever it costs, put a stop 
to its cry before it is too late : instantly, at any 
pTicfe, ^eife it the half of your goods, deliver thy- 
0ieif Hikti blood guiltiness ! Thy. hartdsj iHy bed^ 
iky fUniiiturt, tky house, iky lands, are at present stained 
HM, bloijd ! Surely it is enough ; accumulate no 
ihor^ IguUt; spill no more the blood of the inno- 
deiit ! Do not hire wiother to shed blood ; do not 
pay liim for doing it! Whether you are a Chris- 
tian or no, show yourself a MAN ! Be not more 
fdi^^ than a Hon or a bear ! 

" Perhaps you will say, * I do not buy any ne- 

gtibl^h ', I only use those left me by toy father .' So 

IKr ft !b 'Well ; but is it enoiighto satisfy your own 

^conscience '^ Had yowr father, have you, has any man 

^ffinsf^ a ri/cAt to use anoiKer as a dave ? It cannot be, 



-^figei^ 90tti^ rmnibpLtim amdfi, ll cmmot be tb&t 
^ther waf, or opatc^t^ can give any man auch, a 
pi^peiTty in anotker a9 he has in his sheep and 
pxecL. MiJt^h les8 is t( p089ihle that any child cf man 
thovld eper be born a slave. Libezity is the right of 
ev^iry huoian ci-eature, as soon as he breathes the 
vital air ; and no, h'V^nan' law can deprive him of thtU 
n^t which he derives from the law of nature^ 

♦* if, therefore, you have any regard to justice, 
(to say nothing of mer^y, nor the revealed law of 
God) render unto all their due. Give liberty to , 
whom liberty is due, that is, to every child of man, 
t9 every partaker of human nature. Let none 
serve you but by his Qwn act and deed, by his 
own voluntary choice. Away with all whips, all 
chaii^s, all compulsion ! Be gentle toward all men ; 
and see that you invariably do unto every one asyms 
Vfo^dd they should do unto you. 

f ^ J. Wjcslet." 

The following is Mr. Wesley's dying testimony. 
This letter is e^eedingly interesting, inasmuch as 
it was the last but two which Mr. Wesley ever 
wrote, dnd it is dated only four days before his 
d^th. It was written to the great and good Mr. 
Wilberforce, the pioneer of the aboUtion cause in 
England. 

" London, Feb. 26, 1791. 
" Dear Sir — ^Unless the Divine power has raised 
you up as Atha^asi^s contra Mmdum [AthanasiuA 
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against the world], I see not how you can go 
through your glorious enterprise, in opposing that 
execrable villany, which is the scandal of religion, 
of England, and of human nature. Unless God 
has raised you up for this very thing, you will be 
worn out by the opposition of men and devils. 
But, * if Grod be for you, who can be against you V 
0, * be not weary in well doing !' Go on, in the 
name of God, and in the power of his might, till 
even American slavery (the vilest that ever saw 
the sun) shall vanish away before it. Reading this 
morning a tract, written by a poor African, I was 
particularly struck by that circumstance — that a 
man who has a black skin, being wronged or out- 
raged by a white man, can have no redress ; it 
being a law, in all our colonies, that the oath of a 
black against a white goes for nothing. Wkai 
villany is this ? 

**Your afiectionate servant, 

« J. Weslet." 

And yet the Greneral Conference of the M. E. 
Church has been guilty of this very " villainy," in 
the black law tfair. t 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference in 1830, 
Resolved, *^ That, as a body of Christian ministers, 
they feel themselves called upon again to record 
their solemn judgment, that the holding of human 
beings in a state of slavery is in direct opposition to 
all the principles of natural rights, and to tlie be- 
nign spirit of the religion of Christ. 
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^That the Conference folly concur in those 
strong moral views of the evil of slavery which a^^e 
taken by their fellow-Christians of different de- 
nominations I and that they express their sympa- 
thy with an injured portion of their race, a-nd 
their abhorrence of all those principles on which 
it is attempted to defend the subjection of hui^an 
beings to hopeless and interminable slavery. 

" That the Conference still farther reconmiend, 
in t^e strongest manner, to such of the members 
of the Methodist societies as enjoy the elective 
franchise, that, in this great crisis, Avhen the ques- 
tion is, whether justice and humanity sh^ll tri- 
umph over oppression and cruelty, or nearly a mil- 
lion of our fellow-men, many of whom are also 
our fellow-Christians, shall remain excludied froip. 
the rights of humanity, and the privileges of that 
constitution under which they are born; they 
will use that solemn trust to promote the rescue of 
our country from die guilt and dishonor which 
have been brought upon it by a criminal conni- 
vance at the oppressions which have so long ex- 
isted in its colonies; and that, in the elections now 
on the eve of taking place, they will give their in- 
fluence and votes only to those candidates who pledok 
THEMSELVES to support iu parliament, the most 
effectual measures for the entire abolition of slavery 
throDghout the colonies of the British empire." 

Dr. Clarke, in his Commentary, expressed him- 
self on thp subject of slavery as follows : 

"In heathen countries, slavety vjiaa m «»a«ia 
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sort excusable j among Christians, it is an enormia 
ty and a crime^ for which perdition has scarcely an 
adequate state of punishment.^ 

^gain he says — " I here register my testimony 
against the unprincipled, inhuman, anti-christian, 
and diabolical slave trade — ^with all its authors, 
^promoters, abettors, and sacrilegious ghins; as 
well as against the great devil, the father of it 
and them." 

The following are extracts from Richard Wat- 
son on slavery : 

** Slavery was manstealing in its origin ; and 
with this vicious origin it remains tainted to this 
day. It would be as hopeless a task to wash it 
off, as to wash the Ethiop white. Characterized 
as a crime against God and man, the thin gauze 
of sophistry cannot conceal its hateful aspect ; 
and the attempt to find a palliation for it, only 
makes more audible those thunders which are 
launched against it, as one of the most odious 
crimes both in the law and in the Gospel. 

" My argument then is, if it was wrong to en- 
slave the negroes, it is wrong to keep them in 
hopeless bondage ; and it follows that, after this 
country had renounced the African slave trade, 
it was bound by the very principles on which that 
wretched traffic was repudiated, to have takea 
measures for the liberation of all who had thus 
been wickedly reduced to a state of captivity, and 
long before this time to have converted them into 
a free, industrious, and happy peasantry." 
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'* Slavery is a national videnu and theft — an op- 
pressive, a debasing, a relentless, and a murderous 
bondage.** 

The. following sentiment was expressed by Dr. 
Bunting, President of the Wesley an Conference, 
in 1836. 

"Slavery is always wrong — ^essentially, eter- 
nally, and INCURABLY WRONG. DIE IT MUST; 
and happy should I have been, had they [the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church] PASSED SEN- 
TENCE OF DEATH UPON IT ! « 

Such has been Wesleyan Methodism from the 
beginning; and such wa4 American Methodism 
once. But alas, what is it now I 

The following is from an Address of the Wes- 
leyan Conference to the M. £. Church, put forth 
in 1835 : 

" Our American brethren will doubtless alloVr 
us the fraternal liberty to express our conviction 
ihat GREAT SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES are op- 
posed to the continuance of slavery in a Christian 
staie s that the permission of it is one of those 
deviations from natural equity and evangelical 
purity which call for further deviations to abet and 
maintain them ) that it is contrary to the precepts 
of Christianity, and violates and counteracts the 
principles and obligations by which the Gospel 
urges those precepts." 

In 1836 the Wesleyan Conl'erence sent out an- 
other address to the M. £. Church, from which I 
make the following extract : 
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** ISavery in itself is so obviously opposed to the 
immutable principles of justiee^ to the inalienMe 
rights of man of whatever color or condition, tc 
the social and civil improvement and happiness 
of the human family, to the principles and precepts 
of Christianity, and to the full accomplishment ot 
the merciful designs of the Gospel,* that we can- 
not but consider it the duty of the Christian church 
to bear an unequivocal testimony against a system which 
involves so much sin against God, and so much op- 
pression and wrong, inflicted ogi an unoffending 
race of our fellow-men." 

The pro-slavery character of the M. E. Church 
prevented the publication of either of the address- 
es from which the above extracts are taken, in 
any of the cfturch papers. A motion was made 
by the writer, on the floor of the General Confer- 
ence, to have these addresses published; but it 
was rejected. Thus our Wesleyan brethren, were 
treated with contempt. 



SECTION II, 

90BMXSL SENTIMENTS AND USAGES OT THE M. & 

CHURCH. 

The M. E. Church never advocated the doctrine 

* 

^f immediate abolition; but then we have the 
clearest evidence that she was formerly strongly 
opposed to the continuance of slavery in. the church 
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or in the country — and that she ha^ widely de- 
parted from her former strong testimony against 
slavery. 

The first two bishops of the M. E. Church (Di. 
Coke and Francis Asbury) were decided anti-. 
slavery men. They kindled up, according to the 
testimony of Dr. Capers, a fire in the South which 
did not go out for thirty years. Mr. Asbury's 
Journal is full of his opposition to slavery. I will 
give a few specimens. 

"1772. We dined with Mr. R., who cannot 
keep negroes fcr conscience's sake, and this was 
a topic of our conversation. 

" 1776. After preaching at the Point, I met the 
class and then the black people^ some of whose 
unhappy masters forbid their coming for religious 
instruction. How will the sons of oppression 
answer for their conduct when tlie great Proprie- 
tor of all shall call them to account. — Vol. 1, p. 
289. 

"1780. Spoke to some select friends about 
slave-keeping, but they could not bear it ; this I 
know, God will plead the cause of the oppressed, 
though it gives offence to say so here. ;.' Lord, 
banish the infernal spmiT of slayert from thy 
dear Zion. 

'» 1783. We all agreed (at the Virginia Confer- 
ence) in the spirit of African liberty, and strong 
testimonies were borne in its favor at our love- 
iea^.—Ib. pp. 356. 

** 1785. At the Virginia Conference hfe ««n^. — 
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I found Uie^miads of the people ^eeatly agitated 
wi,th our rules against alavery, and a prepared pe- 
tition to the general assembly for the emancipation 
of the blacks. Colonel —and Dr. Coke dis- 
puted on the subject, and the Colonel used some 
threats : next day brother O'Eelly let fly at them, 
fupd they were made angry enough ; we, however, 
came off with whole bones .—^ij. p, 384. 

" We waited on General Washington, who re- 
ceived us very politely, and gave us his opinion 
against slavery. — Ib.p,ZS5. 

"1787. Rode to brother JohAon^s — without 
the labor of slaves, he manages to have abund- 
ance for man and beast. — Vol, 2, p. 11. 

"1788. Virginia. Other persuasions are less 
gupine J and their ministers boldly preach against 
the freedom of slaves. Our brother Everett, with 
no less zeal and boldness, cries aloud for liberty 
and emancipation. 

"Maryland. Most of our members in these 
parts have freed their slaves, — lb, p. 39. 

" 1796. We reached Charleston. Here are the 
rich, the rice, and the slaves. The last is awful 
to me.' '^ealthy people settled on the rice lands 
of Cooper's river, hold from fifty to two hundred 
slaves on a plantation in chains of bondage. — R» 
p. 241. 

" My spirit was grieved at the conduct of some 
Methodists, that hire out slaves, at public places, 
to the highest bidder, to^ cut, skin, and starve 
them. I think such members ought to be dealt 
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with. On the fiide of the oppiesBon tl^re h 
law and power, but where is justice and 
mercy to the poor slaves 'i What eye will pity, 
^n^iat hand will help, or ear listen to their dis 
tresses ? I will try if words can be like drawn 
swords to pierce the hearts of the owners. — Ib» p 
473. 

*^1798. My. mind is much pained. O! to be 
dependent on slaveholders is in part to be -a slave, 
' and I was free bom. 

" On Saturday, I had a close conversation with 
^ some of our 1 Jktl mimstry. We are happy to find 
seven out of ten were not in the spirit or practice 
of slavery. 

<< I assisted PJi:ilip Sands to draw up an agree- 
ment for our officiary to sign against slavery. Thos 
we may know the real sentiments of our local 
preaches. It appears to me that we can nevir 
fvMy reform the people^ until toe reform the preachers — 
and that hitherto except purging the travelling 
connection, we have been working at the wrong 
end. But, if it be lawful for local preachers to 
hold slaves, then it is lawful for travelling.preach- 
ers also ', and they may keep plantations and over- 
seers upon their quarters : but this reproach qfm- 
consistency must be rolled away, 

"1814 tieorgia. Away with the false 'cant, 

that the better you usie the negroes, the worse 

^tbey will use you I Make them good, their— 

(each them the fear of God, and learn to fear Him 

yourselves, ye masters 1 I understttad not ^« 
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doctrine of craelty. As soon as the poor Africans 
see me they spring with life to the boat, and 
make a heavy flat skim along like a. light canoe ; 
poor starved souls — God will judge !" — 16. p. 376. 
.' How unlike are these sentiments to the doctrine 
of Bishop Hedding; as contained in the following 
sentence : 

" The right to hold a slave is founded on this 
rule, * Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; for this is the law and th^prophets.' " — 
CA. Ad. and Journal, Oct. 20, 1837.^ 

" In 1780, the Conference acknowledged that slavery 
is contrary TO the l^ws of Gtod, man and nature, 
and hurtful to society ; CONTRARY TO THE DIC- 
TATES OF CONSCIENCE AND PURE RELI- 
(GrlON; and doing what toe would not that others should 
do unto us; and they pass their disapprobation upon 
all our friends who keep slaves, and they advise their 
freedom?^ 

In Lee's History of the Methodists we are told 
that the following rules were, in substance, adopt- 
ed in 1784. 

" We view it as contrary to the golden law of 
Ood, on which hangs all the law and the prophets,* 
and the unalienable rights of mankind, as well as 

* l8 it not wonderful, that the very precept so often ap- 
pealed to by the Fathers, to show the incorapatibitity ol 
■ glavery With Chistianity, should now be pleaded by Bishop 
Hedding of the -same Chwrrh, to prove the *' right to hxHA f 
slave?" JSowarethemiglUpfalleu? 
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every principle of the revolution, to hold hi the- 
deepest debasement, in a more abject slavery than 
is perhaps to be found in any part of the world 
except America, so many souls that are capable 
of the image of God. We therefore think it our 
most bounden duty to take immediately some ef^ 
fectual method to extirpate this abomination from 
among us ; and for that purpose we add the fcrf- 
lowing to the rules of our society, viz ! 

" Every member in our Society, who has slaves, 
in those States^here the laws will admit of free- 
ing them, sha^ after notice given him by the 
preacher, within twelve months (except in Vir- 
ginia, and there within two years) legally execute 
and record an instrument, whereby he sets free 
every slave in his possession; those who are from 
forty to forty-five, immediately, or at farthest at 
the age of forty-five. 

" Those who are between the ages of twenty- 
.ivo and forty, immediately, or within the course 
of five years. Those who are between the ages 
of .twenty and twenty-five, immediately, or at 
farthest at the age of thirty. Those who are un- 
der the age of twenty, as soon as they are twenty- 
five at farthest. Ajid every infant, immediately 
on its birth. 

»* Every person concerned, who will not comply^ 
with these rules, shall have liberty quietly to with- 
draw from our Society within the twelve months 
following 5 the notice being given iiim, as afore- 
said; otherwise the assistant shall exclude V^^xsw 

2 
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"No person so voluntarily withdrawn, oi so 
excluded, shall ever partake of the supper of the 
Lord with the Methodists, till he complies with 
the above requisitions. 

^' No person holding slaves, shall, in future, be 
admitted into Society, or to the Lord^s Supper, till 
he previously comply with these rules, concern 
mg Slavery. 

*' ITiose toko buy^ sell, or give them away^ unless on 
purpose to free them, shall be expelled immediately.^^ . 

The very next year (1785) the conference said, — 

'* We do hold in the deepest l^koRRENCE the 

PRACTICE OF SLAVERT, and SHALL NOT CEASE TO SEEK 

its DESTRUCTION, by all wise and prudent 
means." 

Id 1788 the following item made a part of the 
General Rules : 

^^ The buying or selling the bodies and souls of 
men, Vfomen or children, with an intention to en- 
slave them." — Bangs'* History of M. E. Church, 
Vol. 1. p. 213. 

[In the year 1800 the following articles on sla- 
very made a part of the M.E. Discipline.] 

" OF SLAVERY. 

" Question. What regulation shall be made for 
the extirpation of the crying evil of African sla- 
very ^ 

*' Answer. 1. We declare that weare more than 
ever convinced of the great evil of African slavery, 
which still exists in these United States, and do 
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most earnestly recommend to the Yearly Confer- 
ences, Quarterly 'Meetings^ and to those who have 
the oversight of Districts and Circnits, to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious what persons they admit to 
official stations in our Church ; and in the case of 
fdture admission to official stations, to require 
such security of those who hold slaves, for the 
emancipation of them, immediately, or gradwtUy^ 
as the laws of the States respectively, and the 
circumstances of the case will admit ; and we do 
fully authorij^dl the Yearly Conferences to make 
"whatever r^Qation they judge proper, in the 
present case, respecting the admission of persons 
to official stations in our church. 

"When any travelling preacher becomes an 
owner of a slave or slaves, by any means, he shall 
forfeit his ministerial character in our church, un- 
less he executes, if it be practicable, a legal 
emancipation of such slaves, conformably to the 
laws of the State in which he lives. 

" No slaveholder shall be received in society, 
till the preacher who has the oversight 6f the 
Circuit, shall have spoken to him freely and faith- 
fully upon the subject of slavery. 

" 4. Every member of the society, who sells 
a slave, shall inunediately^ after full proof, be 
excluded from the society, and if any membei 
of our society purchase a slave, the ensuing 
Quarterly Meeting shall determine on the num- 
ber of years in which the slave so purchased 
would work out fhe price of his ^^vsxcViaafc- 
And the person Ko p\irc\ias\i\%, «i\ks2^ Vcmssrx- 
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diately after such determination, execute a le* 
gal instrument for the manumission of such slave, 
at the expiration of the term determined by the 
Quarterly Meeting. And in default of his exe- 
cuting such instrument of manumission, or on 
his refusal to submit his case to the judgment of 
the Quarterly Meeting, such member sJiaJl be excluded 
the society. Provided also, that in the case of a 
female slave, it shall be inserted in the aforesaid 
instrument of manumission, that all her children 
who shall be born during the ye£U|^f her servi- 
tude, shall be free at the followin^Hnes, namely 
— every female child at the age of twenty-one^ and 
every male child at the age of twenty-five. Never- 
theless, if the member of our society executing 
the said instrument of manumission, judge it 
proper, he may fix the times of manumission of 
the female slaves before mentioned, at an earlier 
age than that which is prescribed above. 

"5. The preachers and other members of our 
society, are requested to consider the subject of 
negro slavery with deep attention ; and that they 
impart to the General Conference, through the 
medium of the Yearly Conferences, or otherwise, 
any important thoughts upon the subject, that the 
Conference may h-Kvefull lights in order to take 
further steps towards the eradicating this "enor- 
mous evil from that part of the Church of God to 
which they are connected. 

" 6. The Annual Conferences are directed to 
dmw up addresses fpr the gradual emancipation 
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of &e slaves, to the legislatures of those States, in 
which no general laws have been passed for that 
purpose. These addresses shall urge in the most 
respectful, but pointed manner, the necessit^r of a 
law for the gradual emancipation of the slaves; 
proper Committees shall be appointed, by the 
Annual Conferences, out of the most respectable 
of oar friends, for the conducting of the business ; 
and the Presiding Elders^ Elders, Deacons, and 
Travelling Preachers, shall procure as many pro- 
per signatnreMi possible to the addresses, and 
give all the Vnstance in their power, in every 
respect, to aid the committees, and to further tlU$ 
blessed underftiking , Let this be continued from 

YEAR to tear, TILL THE DESIRED END BE ACCOM- 
PLISHED." 

Such were the regulations entered into from 
time to time, in the early history of Methodism. 
And, says Mr. Samuel Davis, a member of the M. 
E. Church, bom in Maryland, and residing there 
until 1826, in a letter to Dr. Fisk, April 8, 1838, 

" So universally were those rules attended to, 
that I ilever knew but one single instance of any 
member^s neglecting them ; and that was my next 
neighbor, at whose house our presiding elder 
called, in the year 1792, on business, with a 
preacher who was then stationed there. When the 
presiding elder was about to retire, the gentleman 
of tlie house invited him to stay to dinner, saying, 
• it was almost ready.' The reply was, * I never eat 
a meal in a Methodist slaveholder's house^ i£ L- 
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know it,* aud he immediately left him. I have 
heard Bishop Asbury, and many of the early 
preachers, preach pointedly against slavery At 
our Quarterly Meeting, where hundreds of slave- 
holders were present with their slaves, I have re- 
peatedly heard some of our preachers cbNDSMN 
the PRACTICE of slavery, as a vile sin against God, 
morally, socially , and politically WRONG, no one 
interrupting or molesting the man of God. And 
I have no doubt had all our ministers done their duty^ 
there would not have been a slave lef^a this country 
20 years ago. For I know, that abc^Plliat time and 
a few years previous, there were hundreds of 
slaves set free by the members of th^ Methodist 
E. Church. As soon as I became twenty-one 
years of age, T liberated the slaves I inherited, 
those over twenty-one, immediately^ and those un- 
der, as soon as they became twenty-one years 
of age." 

Says Rev. Joseph Everett, a distinguished min- 
ister of the M. E. Chiurch, "In 1787,1 went down 
to Cape Charles, through Northampton, and urged 
the necessity of letting the oppressed go free ; for 
which I was almost obliged to nm the gauntlet. 
I believe when the Lord first sent the Methodists 
into America to preach the gospel, many got con- 
verted who held slaves y and all that continued 
faitMul, after some time, the Lord convinced them 
it was wrong to keep them; and all who rejected 
ccmviction, lost their right to the favor of God 
Bat at this time, I fear all who hold their slaves. 
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msjr go to hear the ^spel preached all their day$, 
but if they do not give up their oppressive man- 
ner of living, the word of God will be a savor of 
death unto their souls, and that they will die in 
their sins and in their blood, and will be damned 
for their wickedness." 

The manner in which the power of the gospel 
wrought upon the slaveholder is strikingly illus- 
trated in the life of Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, the 
companion of Asburt, and all the first generation * 
of Methodiyi^ In his life, compiled by Rev. N. 
Bangs, pp . i^04, 35, we have the following, viz : 
— " I arose from the earth, and advancing towards 
the house in deep thought, I came to this conclu- 
sion, that I would exclude myself from the society 
of men, and live in a cell upon bread and water, 
mourning out my days for having grieved my 
Lord. ' I went into my room and sat in one posi* 
tion till nine o'clock. ' I then threw myself on the 
bed, and slept till morning. Although it was the 
Lord's day T did not intend to go to any place of 
worship ; neither did I desire to see any person, 
but wished to pass my time away in total solitude. 
I continued reading the Bible till eight, and then 
under a sens#of duty, called the family together 
for prayer. As I stood with a book in my hand, 
in the act of giving out a li3min, this thought 
powerfully struck my mind • ' It is not aright for 
you to keep your fellow-creatures in Ipndage; 
you must let the oppressed go free. I knew it 
was that same blessed voice which had spokeiL 
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to me before — till then, I had never suspected 
that the practice of slave-keeping was wrong : I 
had not read a book on the subject, nof been 
told by any — T paused a minute, and then rephed, 
* Lord, the oppressed shall go free.' And I was 
as clear of them in my mind, as if I had never 
owned one. I told them they did not belong to 
me, and that I did not desire their services with- 
out making them a compensation : I was now at 
liberty to proceed in worship. After singing I 
kneeled to pray. Had I the tonM^of an angel, 
I could not fully describe what ll^: all my de- 
jection, and that melancholy gloom which preyed 
upon me, vanished in a moment, a divine sweet- 
ness ran through my whole frame. It was God, 
not man, that taught me the impropriety of hold- 
ing slaves : and I shall never be able to praise 
him enough for it. My very heart has bled, since 
that, for slaveholders, especially. those who make 
a profession of religion, for I believe it to be a 
crying sin." 



SECTION III. ■ 

THE M. £. CHURCH PRO-SJUVERT, 

The M. E. Church has evidently been progress- 
ing backwards from the year 1800, though the first 
retrogade step was taken in 1792, in the alteration 
which then took place in the Greneral Rule, leay- 
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ing out die words ^' bodies and souls,*^ &:c., as wUl 
be seen from what follows. 

Reif Robert Emory in his history of the Disci- 
pline, informs us that he finds the following^ in 

1789. " The buying or selling the bodies and 
souls of men, women or children, with an inten- 
tion to enslave them." 

1792. It reads, ** The buying or selling of men, 
women or children, with an intention to ensiave 
them.'* 

1808. It r^^^ " The buying and selling of men, 
women aru^^Hdren," &o. For this alteration no 
autfiority i» found in the journal of the General Con^ 
ference. 

An important admission, this ! If and was put 
in the place of or by mistake, which is hardly 
possible, how is the leaving out of bodies ahd 
SOULS in the original rule, to be accounted for % 
LfCt the friends of the church account for these 
changes as they may ; we have positive proo^ 
before our eyes, that the rule has been changed 
twice since the church was oi^anised : and this 
rule being a part of the constitution of the church, 
the constitution of the church has been changed 
twice. m 

X And the following, from a letter published in the 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate, by Rev. Mr. Drum- 
mond, is not less important. 

" If we take the action of the General Confer- 
ence, as a tnie index of the anti-slavery feeling 
and .zeal of the church, I think it is apparent^ thai 
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these have been considerably diminished since 
the year 1800." 

Now I would inquire, what becomes *of the 
Declaration of the Bishops^ made in their address 
to the late General Conference, that the '^ general 
rule on slavery" '''• has stood from the beginning fn- 

CHAN6ED V' 

These changes have greatly altered the charac- 
ter of the rule. The original nde made the crime 
of slave-trading in the M. E. Church what the 
spirit of inspiration made it in i|m^ Babylon — 
trading in souls of men. When^^^hange was 
made from bodies and souU of meuj women and 
children, to men, women or children, the idea of sell- 
ing and buying the immortal part was not so clear- 
ly expressed, and the Babylonish character of the 
church was not so fully and clearly acknowl- 
edged. Here was a gain on the part of slavery. 
Though buying men, women or children was 
•buying the bodies and souls of these persons, the 
language was smoothed down, and no longer cal- 
culated to shock the moral feelings so violently. 
But when and was substituted for o]p, the whole 
meaning of the rule became chan^d. Previous 
to this, the buying or selling a mfl|, woman or 
child — any human being — ^was a violation of the 
rule, but not so now. It takes six things to vio- 
late the rule as it now stands. 1. Buying a man 
(or men). 2. Buying a woman (or women). 8. 
Buying a child (or children). 4. Selling a man 
(or men). 5. Selling a woman (or women). 6. 
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Sdling a child (or children). Mark, it is thebny- 
iii£; AMD selliDg all these persons which it forbids, 
not b^ing or selling any one class of them, or 
any one of either class, nor yet buying and sell- 
^lg any one class, or any one of either class, but 
buying and selling at least, one of each class. 

In 1804, the paragraphs about considering the 
subject, and petitions to the legislatures (namely, 
No. 4 of 1796, and No. 6, of 1800) were striken out. 

1808. Paragraphs 2 and 3 of 1796 were struck 
out, and tha^tflowing substituted. 

*^3. The^l^ral Conference authorizes each 
annual conference to form their own regulations 
relative to buying and selling slaves.** 

This was stricken out in 1820, and the last three 
paragraphs of the section on slavery, p. 196 of 
Dis., were added. 

And yet the Western Clhristian Advocate," of De- 
oember 8th, 1837, says, " our readers should know 
that our church has neither given up nor modified ak% 
of her strong Scriptural dodrtnes^R REGULATIONS, 
on the subject of slavery.'*^ And Dr. Bangs in the Chris- 
tian Advocate, of January 29, 1833, said, the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church " has always held oms 
undeviating Ut^guage in opposition to slavery?^ One 
of two conclusions must be come to : Drs. Elliot 
and Bangs are either ignorant of the history of 
their church's connection with slavery, or are dis- 
honest enough to practice deception on their rea- 
ders, by affirming what they know is not true. 

From 1820 to 1835, the church appears to hava 
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been in a profonnd sleep ; and when she awoke 
it was only to oppose all anti-slavery measures. 
Coke and Asbury were dead, and the old Mefkodittt 
preachers had learned better than to preach 
against slavery* 

The church smce 1820 has borne no testimony 
against slavery, except what is contained m the 
mutilated general rule ; and even this is admitted 
to be a dead letter in the South. The section on 
slavery in the latter part of the Discipline many 
Episcopal Methodists contend is j^MU^ oppatitum^ 
but in favor of slavery . ^^ 

In the latter end of the year 1834, a number of 
ministers, members of the New England and New 
Hampshire Conferences, addressed their brethren 
in the ministry of these two conferences, in an 
able Appeal, which was published the forepart of 
Jan. 1835, in Zion's Herald Extra. This drew 
forth a long reply called tlie ** Counter Appeal,* » 
signed by W. Fisk, D. D. Whedon, John Lindsey 
Jacob Sanborn, H. H. White, H. S. Ramsdell, Abel 
Stevens, and I believe one other. This document 
was judged to contain pro-slavery sentiments, and 
it was critically examined by the authors of the 
Appeal, April 22, 1835. About theCme the first 
Appea^ was written, and before it was published, 
another member of the New England Conferenc e 
commenced a series of essays in Zion's Herald on 
the subject of slavery. The whole subject* of 
slavery and abolition was discussed in Zion's 
Herald fov several mosthsy bv 0. Scott and others 
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on one side, and W. Fisk and D. D. Whedon on 
the other ; and so rapidly did anti-slavery senti- 
ments spread and prevail, that within six months, 
a majority of the New England and New Hamp- 
shire Conferences were converted to the doctrine 
of immediate abolition; and in June, 1835, an 
anti-slavery delegation from both conferences was 
secured to the General Conference, with the ex- 
ception of a single delegate ! 

The General Conference assembled at Cincin- 
nati the ensui^^Iay. It consisted of about 150 
members. AUlKept seventeen were either slave- 
holders or anti-abolitionists. Of these seventeen, 
nuie were from New Hampshire, six from New 
England, one from Maine, and one from Pittsburg. 

At this Conference, commenced what 'may be 
emphatically termed the modem pro-slavery mea- 
sures of the M. E. Church; or in other words, 
" the rejgn of terror!" 

We will glance at some of the pro-slavery mea- 
sures adopted at the General Conference of 1836 ! 

An Anti-Slavery Society had been formed in 
Cincinnati a year or two before. A meeting of 
the society was appointed for the evening of the 
10th of May, t^ which the abolitionists attending 
the conference as delegates, were invited. Of 
those who attended, two of them made remarks 
suited to the occasion. On the 12th of May, Rev. 
S. G. Roszell presented to the conference the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions :— 

** Whereas, great excitement has pervaded tbi& 
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country on the sulject of modern al^olitionism, 
which is reported to have been increased in this 
city by the unjustifiable conduct of two members 
of the General Conference, in lecturing upon, and 
in favor of, that agitating topic; and, whereas, such 
a course on the part of any of its members is 
calculated to bring upon this body the suspicion 
and distrust of the community, and misrepresent 
its sentiments in regard to the point at issue ; and, 
whereas, in this aspect of the case, a due regard 
for its own character^ as well a^L just concern 
for the interest of the church coi^Hd to its care, 
demand a full, decided and unequivocal expres- 
sion of the views of the General Conference in 
the premises — Therefore, 

*' 1. Resolved,— By the delegates of the annual 
Conferences in General Conference assembled 
that they disapprove in the most unqualified sense, 
the conduct of the two members of the General 
Conference, who are reported to have lectured in 
this city recently, upon, and in favor of, modern 
abolitionism." 

**2. Resolved, — by the delegates of the Annual 
Conferences in General Conference assembled, 
that they are decidedly opposed toanodem aboli- 
tionism, and wholly disclaim any right, wish, or 
intention, to interfere in the civil, and political re- 
lation between master and slave, as it exists in 
the slave-holding states of this Union." 

The preamble and resolutions were adopted-— 
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the first resolution by 122 to 11^ the last by 120 
to 14. 

A member of the G^eneral Conference moved to 
amend the last resolution by incorporating a sen- 
timent of the Discipline on this wise : that though 
*' we are as much as ever convinced of the great 
evil of slavery," yet we are decidedly opposed to 
modem abolitionism, &c. This amendment was 
in the very language of the 'Discipline j and 
though the very sentence which would have con- 
tained it, w^||i have condemned abolitionismf 
yet such wa^^e pro-slavery character of thiB 
General Conference, that they would not say, as 
the Discipline had always said, that slavery was 
an " evil." 

"They refused to publish the address of the Eng- 
lish Wesleyan Conference, because it alluded to 
slavery ; and in a Pastoral Address to the M. E. 
Churcb, this Conference exhorted Methodists to 
abstain from all " abolition movements and asso- 
ciations, and to refrain from patronizing any of 
their publications, &c. 

They further said : " From every view of the 
subject which we have been able to take, and 
firom the most calm and dispassionate survey of 
the whole ground, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the only safe, scriptural, and prudent way 
for us, both as ministers and people to take, is, 
WHOLLY TO REFRAIN from this agitating sub- 
jeet," &c. 
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The Ohio Annual Conference, had a short time 
before, 

*' 1. Resolved, That we deeply regret the pro- 
ceedings of the abolitiofiists, and anti-slavery 
societies in the free States, and the consequent 
excitement produced thereby in the slave states; 
that we, as a Conference, disclaim all connection 
and co-operation with; or belief in the same ; and 
that we hereby reconmiend to our junior preach- 
ers, local brethren, and private members within 
our bounds, to abstain from any OMUiection with 
them, or participation of their act^Fthe premises 
whatever." 

" 2. Resolved, That those brethren and citizens 
of the North, who resist the abolition movements 
with firmness and moderation, are the true friends 
to the church, to the slaves of the South, and to 
the constitution of our common country," &c. 

The New York Annual Conference met in June 
1836, and 

" 1. Resolved, That this Conference fully con- 
cur in the advice of the late General Conference,- 
as expressed in their Pastoral Address.'* 

'^2. Resolved, That we disapprove of the mem- 
bers of this Conference patronizing, or in any way 
giving countenance to a paper called ^Zion^s 
Watchman,' because, in our opinion, it tends to 
disturb the peace and harmony of the body, by 
sowing dissensions in/ the church.'' 

^*S Resolved, That although we could not 
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condemn, any man, or withhold onr sni&ages ^m 
him on account of his opinions merely in reference 
to abolitionism, yet we are decidedly of the opin- 
ion that none ought to be elected to the office of a 
deacon, or elder, in our church, unless he give t, 
pledge to the Conference, that he will refrain from 
agitating the church with discussions on this sub^ 
ject, and the more especially as the one promises 
* reverently to obey them to whom the charge and 
government over him is committed, following 
with a glad mod and will their godly admoni 
tions :' and th^Plther with equal solemnity prom- 
ises, to ^ mauitain and set forward, as much as 
lieth in him, quietness, peace and love among all 
Christian people, and especially among them that 
are, or shall be committed to his charge .'** 

In 1838, the same Conference 

" Resolved, As the sense of this Conference, 
that any of its members^ or probationers, who 
shall patronize Zion's Watchman, either by writ- 
ing in commendation of its character, by circu- 
lating it, recommending it to our people, or pro- 
curing subscribers, or by collecting or remitting 
monies, shall be deemed guilty of. indiscretion, 
and dealt with accordingly." 

Under this rule, several members of that Confer- 
Mioe were tried and suspended. - 

In the year 1837, the Baltimore Conference 
passed the following resolution : 

''That in all cases qf administration under the 
g$Mral rtUe^ in reference to buying and selling metiu 
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women and children, &c., it be and hereby is re- 
commended to all committees, as the sense of this 
Conference, that said rule be taJneny construed' and 
understood, so as rM)t to make the guilt or innocence of 
the accused to depend upon the simple fact of pur* 
CHASE or SALE of any, such slave or slaves, hut upon 
the attendant circumstances of cruelty, injustice, or in- 
humanity on the one hand, or those of kind put" 
poses or good intentions, on the other, under which 
the transactions shall have been perpetrated ; and 
further^ it is reconmiended that, u^ll such cases, 
the charge be brought for immon^ty, and the dr* 
cumstances be adduced as specifications under that 
charge." 

This resolution takes the ground openly, that 
slaves may be bought and sold without guilt ; and 
not only so, but with kind purposes and good 
intentions. The guilt or innocence does not, in the 
judgment of the Baltimore Conference, depend on 
" the simple fact of, purchase or sale," (mark this,) 
but on the circumstances ; hence the charge is not 
to be brought for the violation of the " rWe," but 
for immorality; and the fact that a slave was 
bought or sold, is not to be brought as a specifica- 
tion to sustain the charge of immorality, but the 
circumstances. Then there are circumstances in 
which it W0UI4 be right, kind, and good, to sell or 
buy slaves, and in which it would be wrong, crud 
and unjust, ^o to do. The circumstances are to 
make out the guilt in a case of administration 
under this rule, ^^ the general rule," not the fact 
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of 9ale or purekase, henoe the rale does not forbid 
mile or purchase. 

The Greneral Conference of 1840 approved of 
the journals of the Baltimore Conference with this 
resolution in them — approved of them, this reso- 
lution and all ; consequently approved of it, and 
thus made it their own ; henoe the doctrine of the 
Baltimore Conference, that the " general rule" is 
not to **be taken, construed, or understood," so as 
to convict a person of guilt, &c., for the simple ^^ pur- 
chase or sa?e"^ slaves, is the doctrine of the Gen- 
eral ConferenBe — ^the doctrine of the whole church. 

The Greorgia Conference, in 1837, passed the 
following resolutions, it is said unanimously: — 

^^ Whereas there is a clause in the Discipline of 
our Church which states that we are as much as 
ever convinced of the great evil of slavery ; and 
whereas the said clause has been perverted by 
some, and used in such a manner as to produce 
the impression that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church believed slavery to be a moral evil, 

" Therefore, Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Georgia Annual Conference, that slavery, as it 
exists in the United States, is not a moral evil, 

" Resolved, That we view slavery as a civil and 
domestic institution, and one with which, as 
ministers of Christ, we have nothing to do, fur- 
ther than to ameliorate the condition of the slave, 
by endeavoring to impart to him and his master 
the benign influences of the religion of Christ, and 
aiding both on their way to heaven. 
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*' On motion, it was Resolved^ unammouslyy That 
the Georgia Annual Conference regard with- feel- 
ings of profound respect and approbation the dig- 
nified course pursued by our several superintend- 
ents or bishops in suppressing the attempts that 
have been made by various individuals to get up 
and protract an excitement in the churches and 
country on the subject of abolitionism. 

" Resdved, further, That they shall have our cor- 
dial and zealous support in sustaining them in the 
ground they have taken. — [Elxtrac^om the Min- 
utes.] ^ 

"Thomau C. Benkino, Secretary.^' 

On the above resolutions the Christian Guardian^ 
a Methodist paper published in Canada, made the 
following sensible remarks : 

" Alas ! Alas ! * You that have tears, prepare to shed 
them nowJ* 

" Sainted spirit of the venerable Wesley ! Could 
shame and anger disturb thy deep and holy tran- 
quillity, this would call them into exercise ! If 
for aught thou couldst wish to revisit this * world 
of grief and sin,' it would surely be to erase irom 
the records of Methodism so foul a blot upon the 
character of the system which claims thee as its 
founder ; or to inscribe beneath it, in emblazoned 
capitals, thy firm protest. Gladly wouldst thou, 
with Heaven's permission, have recorded, in a 
* hand- writing upon the wall ' of that conference 
ropm, thy imohanged belief of the true character 
of ^ Amxrican Slavsrt, the vilest that ever saw the 
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fim.' But * if they hear not Moses and the propheb 
neither mil they be perstiaded, though one rose from the 
dead.' "^ 

On the 18th of January, 1838, Dr. Capers intro- 
duced into the South Carolina Conference, a simi- 
lar resolution ; containing the sentiment th?it slave- 
ly is not a moral evil. It passed by a large vote- 
unanimous, I believe. 

The General Conference has sanctioned both 
these resolutions, and passed them both, to all in- 
tents and purples, by its act of approving "the 
Journals. Thltbody approved them both, by a 
direct vote: hence these resolutions have become 
the resolutions of the whole church ! 

The Discipline requires (see p. 25) that.the jour- 
nals containing the proceedings of each Annual 
Conference be sent to the General Conference. 
The General Conference appoints a committee of 
one from each Annual Conference, to whom all 
the Annual Conference journals are referred for 
examination, and, if any thing be found anti- 
Methodistic, to report the same to the Genieral 
Conference, to be censured or disposed of as that 
body may d^etermine. The General Conference 
of 1840 had the journals of these conferences be- 
fore them, as also those of the other Annual Con- 
ferences. This committee made a report dated 
June 1, 1840, in which the New Hampshire, New 
England, and Oneida Conferences were censured 
by name, and some others without naming them; 
but no complaint was whispered against the Geor- 
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gia or South Carolina Conferences. While this 
report was under consideration, '• Rev. J. Dodge 
oflfered an amendment to the preamble, condenma- 
tory of the Georgia resolution. He thought that, 
as the action of several conferences had received 
animadversion, impartiality required that there 
should be uniformity of treatment. He therefore 
moved to amend the report by adding, * The action 
of the Georgia Conference, in declaring that 
slavery, as it exists in these United States, is not 
a moral evil, contradicts the sense%)f the general 
rule and ihe tenth section of the Discipline on the 
subject, and is therefore irregular.' " 

This amendment was laid on the table, and the 
report of the committees approving of tlie acts 
and doings of the Georgia and South Carolina 
Conferences adopted by a direct vote. The jour- 
nals of the Georgia Conference were approved by 
the General Conference, in full view of this reso- 
lution; for Br. Dodge asked the Conference, to 
say that it was " irregular,'^ and they would not 
do' even that much. The General Conference 

I 

approved of this resolution ; for they approved 
the journals, of which it was a pari — the whole 
journals, without exception — and to approve 
of the whole is to approve of all the parts ; 
for the whole contains all the parts. The Con- 
ference was asked to except to this part, and 
would not. This makes the case still stronger. 
And what is true of the Georgia Conference is 
m2bo true of that of South Carolina, and of the 
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Baltimore Conferences, in the case we have no- 
ticed of buying and selling slaves. The General 
Ck>nference has said just virhat these Conferences 
said, by approving and adopting what they said. 
The General Conference did say, in this case, that 
slavery, as it exists, not in the M. E. church, but 
in the United States, is not a moral evil ; and when 
the General Conference said it, the M. E. Church 
said it ; for that Conference is the mouth of the 
church. This, all this, is as clear as demonstration 
can make any .thing. 

"Not a mdral evil !" In 1780, slavery was 
" contrary to the laws of God, man, and nature ; now, 
^ not a moral evil !" In 1784, it was a " crying 
evil," and any member in any part of the country, 
who " sold a slave," was to be " immediately ex- 
pelled;" now, "not a moral evil!" In 1785, it 
was held in the '' deepest abhorrence ,•" in 1837, " not 
a moral evil !" It was still a crying evil in 1801 ; 
and expulsion was the penalty for selling a slave ; 
but, in 1836, the General Conference condemned 
abolition, but refused to condemn slavery : there- 
fore, in 1837, an Annual Conference says that 
slavery " is not a moral evil !" Can you, brethren, 
believe the Greorgia and Baltimore Conferences 
would ever have taken the ground they have, had 
it not been for the doings of the General Confer- 
ence ? Can you see how a Methodist Bishop 
could possibly put such resolutions to vote, if a 
Bishop has a right m any case to decline such 
business? Was that ^^disciplinary business?^ 
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** proper conference business?" In view of all 
these facts, can you doubt that the influence of 
the M. E. Church is in favor of slavery ? For all 
this prostration of discipline, the General Confer- 
ence laid the foundation ! I 

But to see a body of professed ministers of 
Christ call that sum of all villainies (American 
slavery), a " civil and domestic institution !" How 
civil to rob human beings of all their rights — to 
enslave the image of God — ^to steal and enslave 
innocent children ! If this is a civil institution, I 
hardly know where we should go to find a crimi- 
nal institution ! All this passes unreproved by the 
official organs of the church ! 

And now I ask, has not the spirit as well as the 
practice of slavery increased in the M. £. Church 
for the last fifty years ? I can no more doubt this, 
than I can doubt my existence. If any proposi- 
tion can be established by facts, this can be. 

And is it not equally certain, that the influence 
of the M. E. Church has been for some time past in 
favor of slavery '? I cannot resist this conviction . 
I am morally certain that the M. E. Church is at 
this time one of the " great props" of slavery. A 
slaveholding ministry ! A slaveholding church ! 
What inconsistency ! Do not many ministers and 
members give their influence and example to what 
the Bible calls, and Mr. Wesley considers, man- 
ttealing ? 

Are there not Achan's in the church, a thousand 
times worse than Achan of old ? He robbed God 
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in temporal things : she has robbed him of ha 
own image ! She has stolen, not a wedge of gold, 
a Babylonish garment, and a few hundred shekels 
of silver, but she has stolen human beings^ and 
made merchandize of immortal spirits / It appears 
to me that the language of the Prophet Ezekiel to 
ancient Tyre, is as applicable to the M. E. Church 
as it was to her. 

" Thou hast defiled thy sanctuaries by the mul- 
titude of thine iniquities, by the iniquity of thy 
TRAFFIC ; therefore will I bring forth a fire from 
the MIDST OF THEE, it shall DEVOUR THEE ; aud I 
will bring thee to ashes upon the earth, in the 
sight of all them that behold thee^" — Ezek. xxviii. 

The M. E. Church has " defiJed" her " sanctua- 
ries" by the iniquity of her ^* traffic" And does 
not the Almighty now threaten to cast her off as 
profane, and to destroy her ? Is not the portrait of 
Tyre too true a likeness of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church *? If she does not put away her ini- 
quity, violence, and merchandize in the souls and 
bodies of men, the days of her prosperity will 
soon be numbered. 

The voice of warning has gone forth, and the 
church now sins at her peril. Never till of late 
has a Methodist minister dared to lift his voice or 
pe» in defence of slavery; but now, the man- 
stealer and robber finds apologists and defenders 
among Methodist Episcopal preachers, and that 
top m the Free States! The church is stained 
with blood, and haunted with the groans of deaJLh,* 
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less spirits! Surely, it is enough. God's judg- 
ments will not always linger, nor his justice for- 
ever sleep. She claims the descendants of stolen 
human beings as property ! She makes slaves of 
the purchase of the Redeemer's blood. 

Rev. Wm. Winans said, on the floor of the last 
General Conference, that he had become a slave- 
holder from principle ! 

Members of the church have been expeHed — 
class-leaders, exhorters and local preachers Iiave 
been disfranchised — ^young men have been re- 
fused admission into conferences for no other rea- 
son but their being active abolitionists. Travelling 
preachers have b«en suspended for contumacy and 
insubordination in relation to abolition . Presiding 
ciders have been removed from their districts for 
their abolition measures, an^ bishops have gagged 
annual conferences on the slave question. The 
Discipline has been twice altered to effect the 
expulsion of the editor of Zion's Watchman, it 
is believed, and bishops have exhorted Methodist 
trustees to close their houses against Methodist 
anti-slavery lecturers. Several conferences have 
forced their young men to pledge themselves that 
they would not agitate the church with discus- 
sions on the slave question, before they could be 
ordained ; while no reformation pledges have 
been required of manstecding ministers as a con- 
dition of ordination. . That which, according to 
Mr. Wesley, is exactly on a level with man-steal- 
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ing, is, iu the opinion of the church, a very small 
matter compared with the shocking abominations 
of abolitionism ! 

Rev. Elijah Hedding, D. D., one of the Methodist 
Bishops, has said in a published address : 

" The right to hold a slave is founded on this 
rule, ' Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them ; 
for this is the law and the prophets.' " — Ch. Adv. 
and Jour. Oct, 20, 1837. 

The General Conference of 1840 were guilty of 
tlie following pro-slavery measures. 

1. It was proved on the floor of the General Con- 
ference, that the word " or^"* in the General Rule 
had been changed to '^ and^'^ by carelessness or design^ 
thus favoring slavery. This Stephen G. Roszel 
and Dr. Capers boldly asserted. No one either did 
or could deny tliis. It was proved that the word 
*' or" was in the Discipline since 1808 ; and since 
that time the change could not have been consti- 
tutionally made without going the round of the 
annual conferences : but from the records it ap- 
pears that this had never been done. And yet 
with all this plain, palpable evidence before them, 
they refused to make the correction ! And why 
did they do this! I know no other reason but 
their love of slavery; or, at least, their fear of slave- 
holders. 

2. But to cap the climax of pro-slavery ism, the 
General Conference passed the following resolu- 

/tion. 
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*' Tfiat it is inexpedient and ^jnjustifiable in any 
of our ministers to admit the testimony of COLORED 
PERSONS against a white person, in church trials, in 
those states and territories where such testimony is re- 
jected in COURTS OF LAW." 

Here the rights and interests oftlie membership 
of the Church arc not oiily cloven down, but the 
positive authority of Jesus Christ is set aside, and 
the unrighteous laws of a slavehokUng communi- 
ty are made the measure of church privileges, and 
tlie standard of ecclesiastical proceedings. 

[It is true the Colored Testimony resolution 
was rescinded at the General Conference of 1844 ; 
but this was done more from expediency than from 
principle. It was done to prevent secession. Had 
abolitionists and seceders made no noise about 
the matter, the records of the church had remained 
stained to this day !] 

Bishop Waugh, at the New England Conference, 
held in Springfield, Mass., in June, 1842, refused 
to put the question for the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution, stating that it was too late in the 
day to give his reasons for so douig. 

" Resolved, That it is the solemn conviction of 
tlie New England Annual Conference, that all 
slaveliolding, that is, all recognition of the right 
of property in human beings, is contrary to the 
laws of nature and religion, and ought therefore to 
be discouraged by all wise and prudent means." 

The influence of the Bishops zs, and has been for 
years, decidedly in favor of slavery. 
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The same is true of all the General Conference 
papers. 

It is not slandering the Church then, to say, that 
as a whole, she is pro-slavery to the core. 

There is as much proof that the General Confer- 
ence of the M. E. church is pro-slavery, as there 
is that the United States Congress is pro-slavery. 

And those brethren who come out from pro 
slavery political parties, in consequence of theii 
corruption, and still remain in a pro-slavery church, 
are grossly inconsistenti 



SECTION IV. 

THE DUTY OF SECEDING FROM PRO-SLAVERT CHURCHES. 

It cannot be right to remain a member of a 
church which tolerates slaveholding, unless it be 
right to hold communion with manstealers — which 
are the worst of all stealers. ' 

Mr. Wesley says, "This equally concerns all 
slaveholders, seeing men-buyers are exactly on a 
level with men-stealersJ'^ And the Bible says, " If 
he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death." Here the crime of holding those in bond- 
age who w.ere originally stolen, is considered a 
crime of equal enormity with that of the first 
thieves — a crime punishable (under the laws) 
with Death ! 

If it be right to retain a connection with a clwuL^bk 
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which tolerates slaveholding, then it must follow 
that we are at liberty to remain in . fellowship 
with any other class of sinners. Slavery involves 
almost every other crime : it is the embodiment of 
the most frightful crimes that fall under the ban 
of the divine law, and if it can be admitted into 
the church, with the dark cloud of guilt, the deep 
and wide channels of corruption, and the bitter 
and overflow'ing waters of human misery, which 
follow in its train, there is no crime this side of 
Pandemonium itself, which can be excluded from 
the Church of Christ, by the laws which he has 
enacted for the government of the same. If this 
sin, when tolerated in the church, does not make 
secession a duty, no other sin, nor all other sins 
combined, can make secession a duty* and we are 
driven upon the fearful consequence that we are 
at liberty, as Christians, to remain in, and support 
a church which tolerates every sin that has ever 
been committed in this fallen and corrupt world. 
When the church spreads her fold so wide as to 
enclose sinners, she loses her identity, and her 
distinctive character is merged in the common 
character of the world. If the toleration of slave- 
ry in the church does not make secession a duty, 
the existence of drunkenness, fornication, adultery, 
robbery, and theft, would not make secession a 
duty ; and yet not a man can be found who dare 
say he would remain in a church after it had re- 
peatedly and publicly refused to make rules for 
the expulsion of persons notoriously guilty oi 
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these latter crimes. By their own. decision, then 
in relation to other sins, are abolitionists bound to 
secede from all pro-slavery churches. 

The same principle that requires us to expel a 
cornipt individual, must require us to withdraw 
ourselves from the association, when a majority 
are equally corrupt, renderino^ their expulsion 
impossible. Now, it is too plain to be denied, 
that a majority of the M. E. church, and several 
other religious denominations, do tolerate slave- 
holders in the church; the minority, therefore, 
not haying it in their power to separate them- 
selves from the corruption of slaveholding, by 
expelling the corrupt party, are bound to effect 
such separation by seceding themselves from the 
•corrupt body. If it be wrong to remain in church 
relation with a corrupt individual, which must be 
true if the church is bound to expel corrupt in- 
dividuals, it cannot be riglit to remain in church 
relation with a greater number of individuals that 
are equally corrupt. The duty of expulsion rests 
npdn the obligation to separate ourselves from 
fiiimers, and as this obligation cannot be lessened 
by increasing the number of the corrupt to ti 
majority, it follows beyond the power of contra- 
diction, that .when a majority of any religious 
community become guilty of what ought to ex- 
clude an individual, the minority are under ob- 
ligation to secede ; and as slaveholding is a crime 
for which persons ought to be excluded from the 
Christian Church, it follows, by ^tl Vxx^i^s^j^s^^ 
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coQciusion, that all true and honest abolitionists 
are bound to secede from their respective church- 
es, which have made themselves answerable for 
slaveholding within their pale* 

To admit slaveholders to the Church, is to say 
that slaveholding is, in the opinion of the Church, 
consistent with the principles and obligations of 
Christianity ; hence, the Church that admits slave- 
holders to her communion, gives the influence of 
the Christianity she professes, to support slavery. 
The influence of the whole church which is lent 
to the support of slavery, by admitting slave- 
holders to her communion, is made up of the in- 
fluence of each individual who belongs to and 
sustains the church ; therefore^ every individual thai 
belongs to and supports a church that tolerates davery 
lends his influence to support slavery, 

God, by express command, requires us to come 
out from all religious associations in fellowship 
with sinners. 

Matt, xviii. 17. " Let him be unto thee as aa 
heathen man and a publican." This is a univer- 
sal rule, applicable to all oflences ; and hence it 
is applicable to the offence of slaveholding. 

1. It is not to be regarded as merely conferring 
a privilege, or as informing us what we may do, 
but it is to be viewed in the hght of a command, 
imposing an obligation which binds us in the case. 
To treat such persons as the text describes in any 
other way than as heathen^ is to violate the law 
of Christ. 
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2. To comply with this command, and treat 
filaveholders as we would treat a heathen man, 
we must withdraw from those churches which 
admit them to fellowship. We would not belong 
to a church that admitted heathen to membership 
and communion ; and as we are bound to treat 
slaveholders as we would treat a heathen man, 
we must be bound to retire from the church where 
they are admitted and fellowshiped. 

Now, let us inquire what relation heathens 
and publicans sustained to the worshipers of the 
true God, in the days of our Saviour's incarna- 
tion, and what relation have they even at this 
day ! Were heathen and open sinners permitted 
to mingle in the worship of the Almighty ? No, 
verily. Are they now permitted to sit at the holy 
communion, to be members of churches, church 
sessions, presbyteries, conferences, synods, con- 
ventions, or general assemblies ? . These persons 
tad no sort of religious connection with the wor- 
shipers of the true God, than which nothing is 
susceptible of clearer proof. We do not suppose 
that any have hardihood enough to deny the cor- 
rectness of this position. Now, as the worship- 
ers of Jehovah had no religious connection 
whatever — ^were not allowed to have any with 
heathen men, neither are Christians to have any 
with impenitent^ trespassing brethren. And this is 
the sense in which we are to withdraw from pro- 
slavery brethren. The direction of the Saviour, 
in tliis place, means that we dissolve all religious 
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connection with disorderly persons, and it means 
nothing else. . This would fix the meaning of the 
text, if there were not another passage to the 
same import in the Bible ; forj whatever is plainly, 
positively, and mideniably taught by any one text 
of' Scripture, is true and of Divine authority ; for 
ihe Scriptures contain ^ harmony of truth. They 
never contradict themselves. But this passage 
does not stand alone. 

1 Cor. V . 5 . " But now I have written unto you, 
not to keep company, if any man that is called a 
brother, be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idola- 
tor, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; 
with such an one, no, not to eat." On this text it 
may be remarked. 

1. That any one of the offences named brings 
the offender within its intent and meaning. 

2. Every slaveholder comes within the mean- 
ing of the text. It not only includes all open 
sinners, as a general rule, but it specifically iii- 
cludes the sin of slaveholding. Covetousness and 
extortion are clearly among the attributes of slave- 
ry, and the text forbids us to keep company and 
eat with those who practice these. 

3. Keeping company and eating with men in 
the sense of the text, cannot be supposed to mean 
more than Christian fellowship, or belonging to the 
same church with them, therefore the text clearly 
forbids us to belong to the same church with slave- 
holders ; and hence, when a majority of the churck 
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persists iu retaining slaveholders, secession is the 
only way left of obeying this command of God. 

Here is a plain and positive command not to 
eat with certain persons — disorderly persons. 
And both Doddridge and Benson, two of our 
ablest Commentators, refer this prohibition to a 
common meal. If, therefore, we are forbidden to 
eat a common meal with one who is called a bro- 
ther, if he be covetous or extortionary (and such 
certainly are slaveholders), most obviously may 
we not commune with them at the Sacrament. 

But many take the ground that we have no con- 
cern as to wjio goes to the communion table, so 
we are right ourselves. We may take the forni- 
cator, the thief, the idolater, or the slaveholder, 
all clotted with human gore, by the arm, and go 
to the holy communion, and there, in the nearest 
visible approach we can make to Christ on earth, 
hold the closest communion with these charac- 
ters that can be held out of heaven. A minister 
in high standing, in one of the pro-slavery 
churches of this land, said, not long since, that 
he would go to the communion with the devil. 
But this is not the doctrine of the New Testament. 
If I have not misapplied this text and I will thank 
any one who. will prove that I have, Christians 
are forbidden to eat the Lord's supper with any but 
those who give Scripture evidence of piety. 

2 Cor. vi. 17. " Wherefore come out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing, ^xui 1 ''vr^iL^R*^^^^ 
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you." This is a command to Christians to come ont 
from all association with the morally unclean and 
polluted, and as slavery is as great a sin, and as 
deeply polluting as the idolatry of the Corinthians, 
it is as binding on us to come out from church- 
fellowship with slaveholders, as it was in the days 
of the apostles, to come out from their heathen 
countrymen. It is a general nile, applicable to 
corruption in every age, of every kind. 

Here the Lord has made a separation from dis- 
orderly persons, the conditions of sonshiii. From 
all these Scriptures we prove clearly and posi- 
tively, that Christians are to hold no fellowship 
w^ith disorderly brethren, or other disorderly per- 
sons ; they arc not to eat the Lord's supper with 
them } they are to have no connection with them, 
but such as they have with idolaters and openly 
profane sinners. If the passages we have notic- 
ed do not i)rove these positions., then nothing can 
be proved by the Scripture. 

Eph. V. 2. " Have no fellowship witJi the un- 
fniitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them.*' On tliis text, we should remark. 

1. Slavery is, beyond all question, one of the 
unfruitful works of darkness. 

2. To belong to a church in which slavehold- 
ing is tolerated, is to have some sort of fellowship 
with it, whereas the text commands us to have 
no fellowship with it. 

3. The expression, "but rather reprove them," 
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puts fellowship and reproof in opposition to each 
other, so that we cannot do* both at the same time. 
It is therefore plain that to scriyturally reprove 
slavery, we must Brat cease to fellowship it, by 
retirinig from aJl religious associations with it. 

2Thes. iii. 6. "Now we command you, bre- 
thren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly." 

1. Slaveholders, and all who apologize for 
them, and advocate their right to belong to the 
church, walk disorderly. 

2. We cannot withdraw from such only by 
withdrawing from those churches which tolerate 
jsJaveholding in their communion j we are there- 
fore commanded to secede from all pro-slavery 
religious associations. 

God holds us responsible for the moral charac- 
ter of the religious associations to which we be- 
long. We will here introduce the testimony of 
Mr. Watson, who is a standard author with all 
Episcopal Methodists, and whose testimony they 
must Admit. Mr. Watson says, 

" Every church declares, in some way, how it 
understands the doctrine and disciplinary laws of 
Christ. If fundamental error is found, the evil 
rests upon that churclf collectively, and upon the 
members individually, every one of whom is boimd 
to try all doctrines by the Holy Scriptures, and can- 
liot support an acknowledged system of error 
without guilt. As to the discipline, the manner in 

8 
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which a church provides for public worship, 
the publication of the gospel, the administration 
of the sacraments, the instruction of the ignorant, 
the succor of the distressed, the admonition of 
the disorderly, and the excision of. offenders is 
its declaration of the manner in which it inter- 
prets those injunctions, which also it does on its 
own collective responsibility, cmd thai of its mem" 
hers."" 

The simple declajration of Mr. Watson in the 
above extract, is, that every individual member 
of a church is responsible for the doctrine and 
discipline of the sam^e, and, so far as they are ac- 
knowledged to be erroneous, they cannot support 
them "^ without guilt:'' Take the M. E. Church 
then for an illustration, and it must be seen that 
her doctrine, or her discipline, or both, are funda- 
mentally wrong on the subject of slavery. Her 
constitutional bodies declare that slavery is right, 
and her official organs contend that slavery ought 
not to be excluded from the church. This is all 
wrong ; and to support the church in this posi- 
tion, is, according to ]\ir. Watson, to incur individ- 
ual and personal guilt. His doctrine is that when 
the church made these declarations, so dread- 
fully erroneous, she di^ it on the individual re- 
sponsibility of every member. Whoever may be 
willing to stand In the breach and stand such re- 
sponsibility, we are not, we dare not! 

The church is bdimd, in her collective capacity, 
to do what her m^dmbers are'bound to do in their 
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indiyidual relations. If individuals were not 
bound to hold religious connection with disor- 
derly persons, the church would not be bound to 
exclude such persons from her fellowship. 

The church is an institution of God, and all its 
rights and obligations are from the divine Insti- 
tutorj none of them aref acquired. They are all 
ordained of God, and imposed by him on the in- 
dividuals composing the church ; and, as these 
individuals are not of the world, but chosen out 
of the world, the church is not of the world, but 
is also chosen out^of the world, and, as Christiana 
are bound to come out of the world and be sepa- 
rate from sin and sinners, so is the church. But 
while the duty is the same in both, the manner of 
performing it differs. Individuals are to withdraw 
from disorderly persons; the church is to purge 
them out — exclude them from her fellowship- 
The church, in her first organization, is composed 
of persons who have come out from* the world, 
and separated themselves from sin and sinners; 
hence, she has no connection with either, for the 
persons composing her have none. 

But Christians do not become free from their in- 
dividual responfiibility, by becoming associated 
in churches. They carry with them into church 
associations, their individual responsibilities : and 
whatever would be wrong in their individual re- 
lations, would be wrong in their church relations. 
Heaven knows us in our individual relations, and 
in these relations, apd in these only^ we ^'"^ %:^*^ 
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pear in judgment. Each will hAve to give an ac- 
count of himself to God. The judgment of. na- 
tions, and churches, &c., takes place in this world. 
At the judgment of the great day, the wickedness 
of associated bodies will rest on the individuals 
composing those associations. We are held indi- 
vidually responsible for all we do, whether in our 
individual or associated characters or relations. 
Qur individual responsibility can never be lessen- 
ed by entering into associations, but it may be 
greatly increased, and in »iany, very many, in- 
stances, is. If ten men fall ton a lonely traveller, 
and take his life, our laws would convict the 
whole number of murder : each one would be as 
readily hanged for murder as though each had 
separately killed a man. In this case, but one 
murder has been committed, but ten men are 
guilty of murder. The guilt does not divide 
among the ten, but each is held by the law as 
guilty of the whole murder. Ajid this would be 
the case had one hundred, or even one thousand, 
been engaged in the foul deed. The reason of 
this is found in the fact, that each consented to 
the dark deed ; and we are guilty for all the heart 
yields up its consent to do, when clear proof ap- 
pears that the heart did so consent : and the mur- 
der of the individual in this illustration, furnishes 
that proof. But, in relation to our final Jud^e, no 
proof is needed r He knows what is in the heart 
of man, and knows what we consent to do. We 
see from the great moral principle on which the 
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laws of the civilized world are based, that re^ 
spoDsibility, cannot be lessened by associations. 
But I have said, it may be greatly increased. -If 
teamen may be all guilty of murder, by killing one 
man, on the principle Id^at each is guilty of what 
he consents to do, kad ten men or one hundred 
men been killed, on the same principle, each 
would be 'guilty of t«n, one htmdred, or one thou- 
sand murders ; for each consented in his heart to 
the murder of all, and did his part to eiSect the 
awful crime. Now, if wc are accountable before 
God for all w« consent iu'our hearts to do, or to 
aid others in doing — and no doctrine I humbly 
conceive is more clearly taught in the Book of 
God than this — we are held responsible for all the 
wickedness done by churches, political parties, or 
other associations teith wkick me consent to act, 

Hiis, my dear brctiireti, is an aw^ subject I 
fear that human responsibility i«, as yet, v<ery im- 
perfectly understood. The thought that we ar^ 
held accountable for the evi] done by those with 
w^hom we may be associated, is distressing, truly 
distressing: but it is true^ trujl And it is to pre- 
vent tliese awful consequences, that we are so 
frequently commanded in the holy Scriptures to 
have no connection with the wicked — to be sepa,- 
rate from sinners. Truly awful will be the con- 
sequences of disobeying these oft-repeated com- 
mands. 

In the Presbyterian branches of the church, as 
alflo in the Methodist and Episcopalian^ thex^ > 
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conuectional fellowship which unites all as one 
in the true and proper sense of Christian fellow- 
sKip, and this is also true of all church organiza- 
tions not strictly congregational. In the pyesbjr- 
terian and Methodist churches (I mean all Pres- 
byterian and Methodist divisions of these great 
sections of the church), there is but one commu- 
nion table, because these sections of the church 
are one, — membership in one place is member- 
ship in every pfaee. He tfiat brings a regular cer- 
tificate of membership from Charleston, S. C, or 
from any other place, can claim his right of mem- 
bership in Pittsburg, though he owned one thou- 
sand sfaves — on that certificate he can claim his- 
place at the communion table with our antf-sTa- 
very friends, and they have no right, or power, as- 
Presbyterians or Methodists, to forbid him the sa- 
crament with them. This simple ftict proves that 
these churches have but one communion table, 

ft ' 

which reaches all through the United States, if 
not beyond them, and those who go to this table,. 
tat with all who eat at it, i. e., alT the, members of 
these denominations in the United States. It is a 
very great mistake to suppose we only eat with 
those who eat with us, in the same place, and at 
the same time. This is true only of churches- 
strictly congregational. 

An Presbyterians, Methodists, and others, who 
have great denominational connections for legis- 
lation, judicial investigation, or government, have 
hnt onecommwawa takXtx iuid he who goes to that 
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communion in any one place, fellowships as truly 
all who are admitted to the one table of that de- 
nomination, as he does those he communes with 
at the communion in the church where he stated- 
ly worships. Those who are strictly congrega- 
tional, commune with none but members of their 
own immediate church ; but Methodists, Presby- 
terians, &c., commune with all of their denomi- 
nation. 

The General Conference being the legislative 
department ot the M. E. church, and that body 
admitting slaveholders to seats in it, every mem- 
ber of that church holds such a connection with 
slaveholders, as binds him to obey the laws they 
may make, and to hold his membership on ccai- 
ditions they may lay down. 

The comiections which exist in the churches 
just noticed, as also the connections with slave- 
holders, are inseparable from membership in any 
such church. Now, if slavery is sinful, slave- 
holders must be disorderly persons; and those 
who would ob.ey the command in the text, and 
the voice of God, clearly expressed elsewhere in 
the Scriptures, have no alternative but to with- 
draw from pro-slavery churches ; for they cannot 
withdraw from (iMor(?tfri?y brethren, while they live 
with them — ^this is impossible. 

Again : if slavery be an unfruitful work of 
darkness, we cannot obey the command to have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness, while we retain membership m«LYt^^^»•^^«^ 
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church 3 hence, we must leave such a church, if 
we are in it, to obey the command of God. 

I will suppose a case for the sake of illustra- 
tion. Ten of us unite in a church: and this 
number might constitute a church, as truly Christ's 
as any that ever existed. One of our number 
commits a crime, which we, as Christians, are 
forbidden to fellowship — say, if you please, ex- 
tortion or fornication. The offender is called to 
an account, and five out of the nine who try him, 
conclude to keep him in the church to reform 
him ; what must the four do \ They are, as are 
also the l&ve, forbidden tp eat the Lord's supper 
with the offender, to have any fellowship with 
him. They (the four pure ones) are required to 
withdraw from this disorderly person — to have 
no fellowship with this worker of darkness — and 
they cannot exclude him from the church ; hence 
they must withdraw, for they must have no Chris- 
tian connection with tlie vile, impenitent offender ; 
they must leave the church to obey God, and save 
their souls. When a corrupt majority retain per- 
sons in the church, whom God forbids his people 
to fellowship, and commands them to separate — • 
to withdraw from — his people must leave that 
church. God requires them to leave it, and they 
must be saved in disobedience, if they are saved 
in it. 

Psal. 1. 18. " When thou sawest a thief, then 
thou consentedst with him, and hast been par- 
takers witli adulterers .'' No charge is here brought 
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against the accused party, that they had commit- 
ted the crime of theft or adultery, but only that 
they had consented with tliose that had commit- 
ted the one, and been partakers udth those who 
had been guilty of the other. Will it then be de- 
nied that we consent with, and are made partak- 
ers with, any class of men, when we voluntarily 
unite with them in the same Christian .church ? 
If not, the text clearly condemns our association 
with slaveholders, and holds us responsible for 
their conduct, so far as we unite with them on 
terms of Christian fellowship. 
^2 John X. 11. "If there come any unto you, 
and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 
your house, neither bid him God speed : For he 
that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil 
deeds." 

J This relates to false or corrupt teachers. The 
command not to receive them into our houses, is 
not intended to prohibit us from entertaining them 
upon principles of charity, as we would feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked, but to prohibit us 
from entertaining them as Christians and Christian 
ministers, by wHich we might give countenance 
to their corruptions. "He that biddeth him God 
speed is partaker of his evil deeds." Dr. Clarke 
says the words "neither bid him God speed," 
"mean, according to the eastern use of them, 
' Have no religious connection with him, nor act 
towards him so as to induce others to believe 
you acknowledge him as a brother.' »> Taking 
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this interpretation of the words as correct, it 
follows that to have religious connection with 
men, is to become partakers of their evil deeds, 
and this every man does who belongs to the same 
church with slaveholders ^ Do not Methodist 
bishops bid slaveholders God speed, when they 
lay their hands upon their heads, and ordain them 
to the office and work of the ministry ? And do 
not northern abolitionists bid these bishops God 
speed in their course, when they suflfer them to 
lay upoh their heads these same hands that have 
just been taken from the heads of slaveholders I 
And do not all the laity say, God speed to the 
whole operation, by suffering their own ministers 
to be ordained, and their own pulpits to be sup- 
plied by bishops that ordain slaveholders, and by 
belonging to, and supporting a church, in which 
slaveholders constitute a large portion of the 
membership and ministry 1 Those who can an- 
swer thescquestions so as to exonerate abohtion 
members of pro-slavery churches from responsi- 
bility, will do their cause great service by exer- 
cising their rare gifts on the subject. 

Rev. ii. 14, 15 . " But I have a few things against 
thee, because thou hast there them that hold the 
doctrine of Balaam. So hast thou also them that 
hold the doctrines of the Nicolaitanes, which 
thing 1 hate." The charge is not for believing the. 
doctrine of Balaam, and of the Nicolaitanes, but 
for having those in the church that held these doc- 
trines^ and the same principles make the church 
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responsible so long as she has slaveholders withm 
her pale, and those that hold that *^ slavery as it 
exists in the tJnited States is not a moral evil.'' 

Rev. xviii. 4. "And I heard another voice from 
heaven, saying, Come ont of her, my people, that 
ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not her plagues." This is spoken of mystic Baby- 
lon, and beyond ail doubt it refers to some corrupt 
oommunity . From it we may deduce the follovT-- 
ing propositions : 

1. God mayiiave a people in a corrupt com-? 
munity. 

2. When a community hasihus become corrupt 
as a body, God requires-the uncorrupted portion 
to come out, that is, secede from the corrupt ma- 
jority. 

3. Such as refuse to do it, by such refusal make 
themselves partakers of the sins of the body, and 
render themselves liable to the punishment due to 
such sins. 

Here is a plain and express command from God 
to his people, to withdraw from a corrupt church. 
And what are the reasons given for the require- 
ment! That his people be not partakers of the 
fallen church's sins, nor receive of her plagues. 

I take the ground, that when a church becomes 
80 corrupted as to place its menibers in Christian 
fellowship with characters which God has forbid- 
den his people to fellowship — ^which it would be 
sinful to fellowship — that church has reached the 
l^oint of corruption^ at which God's people mui&t 
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leave it. And when a church tolerateA^ sanctions 
or in any way approves of sin, gives countenanpe 
or support to sin, they* are also bound to leave it, 
else they become partakers of those sinsv 

We cannot remain in any .of the pro-slavery 
churches of theiland, without fellowshiping per- 
sons whom Grod expressly forbids his people to 
hold fellowship with ; and slavery being a sin, and 
the churches giving sanction to the practice oi 
that sin by approving of slavenolders as acceptable 
ministers and members, we becogie partakers ii 
that sin, if we do not come out of those churchee 

Go&s people were commanded to come out <r 
Babylon. And what were Babylon's sins I She 
traded in slavesj and souls of men. — Rev. xviii. 13. 
Now compare Babylon, as here described, with 
the pro-slavery churches of this day, and you can- 
not fail to see that she was no worse than they axe, 
if as bad. They who trade in slaves, trade also in 
the souls of men ; for slaves are men having souls. 

Trading in *^ daves and souls ofmen^^^ was Baby- 
lon's chief crime. What the members do the 
church does. This is especially true when the 
highest authorities of the church permit, allow, 
or sanction what they do. The members of Baby- 
lon traded in ^^ slaves and souls of men^'^ and the 
highest ecclesiastical body of the chjirch, or Baby- 
lon, still allowed those who did so to retain their 
membership, as good and acceptable members. 
This tells the whole tale. And is not this the case 
in the pro-slavery churches of this land ] It i«. 
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The members of these churches trade in ** slaves 
and souls of men" — have about two hundred 
MILLIONS OT DOLLARS Invcstcd in immoTtal souls, 
for "whom Christ died, some of whom are the 
members of Christ's mystical body, **bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh," *' heirs to a crown of 
glory which fa'deth not away;" these they sell 
like brute beasts, with " beasts, and sheep, and horses, 
and chariots J'^ Babylon did no more. Hell could 
ask no more. In this one particular, and the 
main one too, there is an exact agreement. 

But it is important to our inquiry, to know if the 
slavery in which Babylon traded differed from 
American slavery;/ and if it did, was it more, or 
less sinful ? Mr. Wesley said that American slave- 
ry was the "vilest that ever saw the sun." He is 
good authority, at least with Methodists. But 
facts are authority with all. The period of Baby- 
lon's tmdmg in " slaves and souls of men," must 
be one of two, from about A. D. 1000 to 1300, or 
from 1521 to the present period ; as these are the 
only periods the^members of the Church of Rome 
were engaged to nny considerable extent in slave- 
ry and the slave trade. The slavery of the first 
period differed from American slavery in many 
important particulars, and the difference is all 
against us. Slaves, then, could be sold only with 
the soil ; the soil and slaves could not be sepa- 
rated ; whiere the slave was bom, there he died. 
Under that system, families could never be broken 
up. Husbands and wives, parents and e\^\&x«ii^ 
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could live, and die together ; tliey could lighten 
each other's burdens by tender sympathies, by 
interchange of love. The wife had, in the hour 
of distress, a husband's bosom to confide in ; the 
husband in his afflictions, a wife's heart to feel for 
him J the son, a father's council to guide him ; the 
daughter, a mother's tenderness to watch over her, 
and a mother's bosom to dry her tears in, when 
heart-broken and afflicted. But none of these 
sweets mingle in the bitter cup in America. Here 
the demon hand of oppression seizes the web into 
which is woven all the sympathies and loves of 
social life, and tears it in pieces, — separates for 
life husbands and wives, parents and children, 
prostrates all that can impart any joy to human 
life. Then, masters might whip their slaves, but 
they dare not employ another to do it ; all the 
whipping that was done, was done by the mas- 
ter's own hand. Now, the master may employ 
as many unfeeling wretches as he may choose, 
and by hired hands, whip his slaves to death. 
Then, slaves were admitted as parties at law, and 
could implead their own masters ; then, law reg- 
ulated slavery, and the slave could appeal to it in 
his own person, and obtain redress. Now, a slave 
cannot be a party in any suit at law whatever — 
now, the avarice, cupidity and lust of the master, 
regulate slavery, and from these the slave has no 
appeal. Then, slaves were allowed- their oaths 
against their master — now denied them against 
any white person. Then, the chastity of female 
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slaves was protected by law ; if a master offered 
an insult to the chastity of his female slave, she 
obtained her freedom by making oath to that fact. 
Now, if she does not yield to the criminal desires 
of her master, she may be whipped to death, if no 
white person be present, or sold to some distant 
land for a harlot. From these facts, we see that 
the churches of our land trade in a system of slaves 
ry far more wicked than Babylon traded in ; and 
if God's people could not remain in church rela- 
tions with those who practised the less sin or evil, 
without being partakers of the church's sins, much 
less can they, if they continue in connection with 
the greater. 

And now, dear brethren, I ask you to look at 
* this whole subject in the fear of God, and in re- 
ference to your soul's salvation : let each one ask 
himself the question, can I be guiltless, holding 
fellowship with those who trade in slaves and 
souls of men ? Can I, dare I, sin against God, in 
remaining in a pro-slavery church 1 

But it may be said we are bound to do all the good 
we can in tht worlds and if we can do more good by 
staying in a pro-slavery church than by leaving it, ar$ 
we not hound to stay 7 

It is true that we are bound to do all the good 
we can ; but it is equally true, that we can do no 
good by disobeying the commands of God. To 
talk of weighing probabilities of doing good in 
disobedience to God's commands, and>to admit 
that it is possible to do more good by disobeying 
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the Most High, than by obeying him, is mon- 
ptrous. This objection takes this ground r that 
though God says, *' come out of her, my people^h 
they have a right to reply, we think we can do 
more good by staying in, and therefore ought not 
to come out. God says, withdraw from every 
disorderly brother ; the objectors say. Lord, I can 
do more good by staying with him. The Lord 
says, let certain persons be to you as heathen 
men ; the objectors say, Lord, I can do more good 
by letting tliem be to me as Christian men. The 
Lord says, have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness ; the objectors say, I can do 
more good by having the closest fellowship with 
them. The Lord says, no not to eat the feast of 
unleavened bread with fornicators, &c. : the ob- 
jectors say. Lord, 1 can do more good by eating it 
with them. Thus the plain commands of Grod 
are set at naught, with the professed object of 
pleasing him and doing good ; and not only so, 
we are held bound thus to disobey our Maker. 
And yet this objection is urged by ministers of 
the sanctuary, in the light of the nineteentli cen- 
tury. 

Ought we not to keep slaveholders in our Christian 
fellowship^ to secure our influence over themf<yr good ? 

Let us apply the doctrine of this objection to 
some other sinners. We will keep drunkards in 
the church, to secure our influence over them, and 
make them better to their families. We will keep 
in fornicators for the same reason; if we turn 
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them out, they will give unrestrained indulgence 
to their passions, and treat their poor wives 
worse. We will keep thieves and liars in, to se- 
cure our influence over them, and to make them 
all good in the end. This is the doctrine which 
is brought to support slavery. But this is not all ; 
if we should keep such characters in the church 
to reform them, we ought to take such in for the 
very same reason, and not only keep the door of 
the church open, but take into her arms an un- 
saved world, with all its abominations. And this 
is the practice on the subject of slavery : not only 
are those who are slaveholders kept in, but all 
who offer are taken in, if there be no other ol> 
jection. According to this doctrine, we ought to 
have all the sinners in the world in the church, to 
secure reUgious influence over them. Is this the 
doctrine of the Saviour *? No, verily ! 

ITie church is my mother, and it wotdd he ungrate^ 
fid in me to forsake my mother. Ought I not to cleave 
to my mother ? 

God's children are not orphans, they have a fa- 
ther as well as a mother. Tbey are bound to obey 
their father, even God. Now suppose my mother 
should go a whoring after strange gods, must I 
forsake and disobey my father, and follow her ? 
I trow not. Christians must obey God; and if 
the church become so corrupt that we cannot stay 
in it without disobeying God, we must leave it. 
I fear those who have so much to say about theii 
obligations to the church, and so httle to &«% 
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about their obligations to the Redeemer, are not 
the children of God — ^have not the religion of 
Jesus, but are orphans — ^have no father, are chil- 
dren of the church — ^have church religion. We 
are bound to love our mother, the church, so long 
as she is true and faithful to our father, God, but 
no longer. 

"Jfr. Wesley was opposed to leaving the churchy 
and preached and published a sermon against schism, 
Mr. Wesley was no seceder.''^ Why then should I 
secede? 

A. — Mr. Wesley in his sermon on schisip preach- 
ed the very doctrine here advanced. He says 
emphatically, that when a church requires its 
members to do something forbidden by the word 
of God, or places them in circumstances in which 
they cannot do what God's word enjoins, or must 
do what his word forbids, then, and in that case, 
they are not only free to withdraw from that 
church, but are bound by the law of the Most 
High to do it, and to do it immediately too ; and 
the ruinous effects of separation, which he por- 
trays in glowing colors, lie all at the door of the 
church. — See Sermon on Schism, vol. 2, page 165, 
par. 17. We cajinot stay in a pro-slavery church 
without doing what God's word forbids, and 
leaving undone what it enjoins ; hence, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wesley's sermon, we are bound to 
leave such churches. 

Jf the fact that the sin of slavery is in the Church 
renders it a duty to secede, then the existence of any 
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oiker 8tn in the Church must force us to the same result; 
and as there is no church which has not sin and sinners 
in itj how can we belong to any church on earth ? 

Secession is not urged because the sin of slave- 
ry is in the Church, bu^ because it is tolerated in 
the Church, or because it is knowingly and publicly 
suffered to exist in the Church. Did any other 
sin exist in the Church, under the same circum- 
stances, equally known to the Church and 
the world, and, by the same toleration, it would 
equally demand secession on the part of all those 
who are opposed to association with sinners. 
Take an illustration : Suppose we belong to a lo- 
cal church or religious society. Suppose an indi- 
vidual member of such church knows that ano- 
ther member is guilty of stealing a sheep — the 
crime cannot be worse than to steal a man. He 
goes to the church with his complaint that A. has 
stolen a sheep, but for want of proof, he fails to 
convince the church that Bro. A. is guilty, though 
he is sure of his guilt. , These facts may not jus- 
tify secession, because the church does not sanc- 
tion theft ; they would expel A. if they were con- 
vinced of his guilt, and they would be convinced 
of his guilt, if reasonable evidence were laid be- 
fore them. But suppose the accuser convinces 
the church that A. has really stolen the sheep, and 
they refuse, or a majority of them, to expel4iim, 
oh the ground that it is not improper for sheep-steal-' 
ers to belong to the church — the body then as- 
sumes the responsibility of - sheep-stealing, and 
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every member who would not share that respoo- 
sibility must secede. This is precisely the ground 
on which we urge secession for the sin of slave- 
ry ; it is not because it has got into the Church, 
and lies concealed beyond detection, but because 
it is suffered publicly to exist in the Church, on the 
ground that it is right to retain slaveholders in the 
Church. If it can be shown, that any other sin 
exists in the Church, by the sdLme public toleration^ 
it will furnish another imanswerable reason for 
secession. 

It is sometimes urged that, if we are bound to secede 
from the Church, because it tolerates slavery, for tht 
same reason must we secede from the civU compact, be 
cause government tolerates slavery. How is this ? 

1. The principles involved in the two cases art 
not the same. Membership in civil society does 
not involve Christian fellowship, and is not under-, 
stood by ,the world as endorsing the character 
and sentiments of the other members of such 
civil society, or the laws and administration; 
but membership in a church does imply 
Christian fellowship, and a ' sanction of the 
laws and government, of the same so far as 
moral principle is concerned. We may belong 
to a church, and not endorse every thing on the 
ground of expediency ; many prudential rules may 
exist which we may think are not the best, yettd 
belong to a church is to endorse its principles 
and government, so far as to say they are not 
wicked — ^but such is not the case with the mem« ' 
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bership in civil society ; it is not so understood 
by the world. ' 

2. If the objection be well founded, if it be 
troe that if sin in the Church makes it our duty 
to secede, it must also be our duty to secede from 
civil society, because such sin exists in civil so- 
ciety, it must follow that we are no more respon- 
sible for the sin that exists in the Church, to which 
we belong, than we are for the sin that exists in 
the civil society in which we live. This is not 
only contrary to every man^s common sense, but 
it must involve the following consequence. As, 
not only slaveholders, but as thieves, liars, drunk- 
ards, whore masters and murderers, all belong to 
civil society, we must either secede from civil 
'society, or we are at liberty to remain members of 
a Church where all these characters are admitted. 
There is no way to evade the force of this but to 
admit that sin in the Church may render it our 
duty to secede, * which does not render it o ur 
duty to withdraw from civil.society, the same sin 
existing there, in which case the whole objection 
is given up. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 
1, By adhering to such a churchy we violate all those 
scriptures^ whieh speak of church order and discipline. 
That Christian churches under the apostolic gov- 
ernment, were designed to include none but Chris- 
tians in heart and life, will not be denied, and 
that tlie Scriptures contain rules for separating 
the unworthy from their communion is eo^^lV'j 
DJaia. Tliese rules are of 8\ic\\ ^ c\vat^e.\et "^& \J^ 
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prove it wrong for us to remain in Christian asso- 
ciation with known offenders. Among these texts 
are Matt, xviii. 15, 17 j Rom. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. v. 5, 9 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 6, 14 j " Let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man" — " Avoid them" — " Deliver such an 
one unto Satan" — " Not to keep compsuiy" — 
" Withdraw yourselves" — " Have no company 
with him" — ^these are all expressions which im- 
ply expulsion or secession, and prove beyond a 
doubt that, as Christians, we are bound to with- 
draw from the associations of all unworthy per- 
sons, or exclude them from our associations. 
This remark is to be applied only to Christians or 
^urch associations, the members of which, by 
Ihe law of Christ and by the common sentiments 
of the world, constitute a common brotherhood 
To remain in such associations with open offendersy 
as all slaveholders and their apologists are, is a 
direct violation of the law of Christ. It is wot- 
thy of remark that the language of Scripture some- 
times favors the idea of expulsion, and sometimes 
secession or a withdrawing on the part of the 
pure. This leaves us to make our own election 
under the circumstances of the case, exercising 
our best judgment in the fear of God ; but where 
corruption exists, we must do one or the other. 
Now in the case before us, the expulsion of slave- 
holders and their apologists is not practicable, as 
they are far the strongest party, and have the 
constitution and government of the church on 
their side, under which circumstances our only 
means of obeying the law of Cbxi&t is recession. 
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2. By remaining in tuck a tkurth we render ouT' 
9eivet liable to ail the maledicHons implied in ^loee 
eeriptwres tohich hold w responsible for the associations 
we sustain, and the influence we thereby exert. The 
following are a few texts of this class : Psa. 1. 18. 
^When thou sawest a thief then thou consentedst 
with him, and has been partaker with adulterers.'' 
Slaveholders sustain both theft and adultery. Prov. 
xxix. 24. *'*' Whoso is partaker with a thief hateth 
his own soul." 

We cannot see how we could more effectually 
be partakers with thieves than by uniting with 
slaveholders in a common brotherhood to pro- 
mote religion. 

Isa. i. 23. "Thy princes are companions of 
thieves." 'If slaveholders be thieves, which can- 
not be denied, the princes (chief ministers) of the 
.M. £. church are most notoriously the companions 
of thieves. Eph. v. 6, 7. " Because of these things 
Cometh the wrath of God upon the children of 
disobedience ; be not ye therefore partakers with 
them." 1 Tim. v. 22. "Neither be partakers of 
other men's sins ; keep thyself ptnre.?' 2 John 11. 
" For he that biddeth him God speed is partaker 
of his evil deeds." Rev. ii. 20. " I have a few 
things against thee because thou sufferest that 
woman Jezebel to teach and seduce my servants." 
Was that worse than for the M. E. Church to suf- 
fer slaveholders, men-stealers, to teach % Verse 
15. " So hast thou also them that hold the doc 
trines of the Nicolaitanes, which thing I hate." 
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Was that worse than the doctrine of slavery ? 
Rev. xviii. 4. *' Come out of her, my people, that 
ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues." 

And now, my dear brethren, having laid this 
most important subject before you in the plpiinest 
manner I am able, you must come to your own 
conclusions of duty from the arguments presented. 
I know the truth, in this case, has fearful odds to 
contend with ; church attachments are powerful ; 
we have many friends in these churches whom 
we love, and whom we ought to love ; these it 
will be hard to separate firom.- In these circum- 
stances, Satan will try to bind us to sin, the vilest 
sin, slavery, by the very cords which bind us to 
God's people and to God's church. Shun this 
snare. Let not feeling enter the mind while this 
great question is under examination. Make up, 
your mind as to what is duty — what God requires. 
This done, recollect that he who hesitates between 
duty and inclination is undone. ! brethren, I feel 
for you ! I tremble for you ! There are few, very 
few questions on which it is so difficult to act 
right, as on this. May the Most High God and 
Saviour aid you to do your duty on this most im- 
portant, most difficult subject, that you may stand 
before him at last, without spot and blameless, 
which may the Lord grant for his name and mer- 
cy's sake. Amen. 
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M. E. GHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

SECTION I 

THE LATTT SZOLtJDED. 

The Methodist Episcopal Chureh has, for some 
years, been greatly agitated by a controversy on 
the subject of church government* 

lliis controversy has resulted in a considerable 
secession from the cUurch. : 

The people were never consulted at the orga- 
nization of the M. £. church, they had no repre- 
sentative present; but a few ministers, of them- 
selves, in the city of Baltimore, in 1784, framed the 
government without the concuirence or consent 
of the people, and have held with tenacious grasp 
ever since, all legislative, judicial, and executive 
prerogatives. 

By virtue of this usurped authority, this body 
has imposed upon the church articles of faiih^ 
without either their advice or concurrence, and 
thus has interfered with the free exercise of con- 
science and the right of private judgment, on the 
part of the laity, and in respect to matters with 
which their personal salvation is inseparably 
identified. What more has the Roman Catholic 
Church itself done than this, in controlling the 
faith of its members ? 

They did not embrace and approve of this kind 
of government, in the act of joining the church, for 
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not one in a hundred, if one in a thousand, 
thought anything about the principles of govem- 
meat when uniting with the church, but were in- 
fluenced in this act by entirely different consid- 
erations. ^ Neither do they approve of this kind 
of government by continuing in the church, as a 
large majority in the church do not understand 
theprinciples of their own government, nor the 
government of reformers, or of the difference be 
tween them ; and among those who are acquaint- 
ed with them, perhaps there is a majority in favor 
of reform. 

They may probably be influenced to this course 
from a number of considerations, foreign to the 
government; such is their attachment to favorite 
ministers ; and unwillingness to interrupt old as- 
sociations and attachments. Some may be in- 
flueced by the argument taken from numbers and 
popvlarityj' others may think they can succeed 
better in their temporal avocations, and that it 
will best subserve their secular interests to belong 
to so large a community; others, again, do not 
like to leave the meeting-houses which their mo- 
ney has built ; and not among the least, is a fear 
that the new church will- not succeed — ^which 
fear ought now to be abandoned. 
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SECTION n. 

EPISCOFACT. 

Methodist Episcopacy was esfablished by Dr. 
Coke and Francis Asbury. Mr. Wesley did not 
consecrate Dr. Coke a Bishop, as has been as- 
serted. We have no proof that he ever made 
such an attempt — and had he done so he could not 
have sjicceeded ; for he never was a Bishop him- 
self. :3He could not therefore, confer powers •he 
did.^t possess. But he could and did appoint 
Dr. Goke and Francis Asbury joint superintend- 
ents of the Methodist societies in North America. 

Mr. Wesley did set apart Dr. Coke by the impo- 
sition of hands : but this ceremony, though it 
generally accompanies ordination, does not prove 
anything in itself. It was a ceremony which, in 
the days of the apostles, accompanied appoint- 
ment'? "to office, where no ministerial function was 
either conferred or recognized. ' It was also a 
common ceremony which accompanied the re- 
ceiving of the Holy Ghost. Again, Mr. Wesley, as 
the father and founder of the Methodist societies, 
often exercised the right of sending liis preachers 
to particular fields of labor, and in doing so, he 
frequently laid his hands upon them in token of 
his blessing ; and this practice he professed to 
have derived from Acts xiii. 3. In one of his 
letters he thus speaks, — " Paul and Barnabas were 
separated for the work to which they were called. 

This was not ordaining them — ^it 'w^«» o^^^^ \sl- 
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ducting them to the provinqe for which our Lord 
had appointed them. 

Mr. Wesley in his letter ot appointment puts 
himself and Dr. Coke on a level, as it regards 
grades in the ministry. He applies the term pre&- . 
byter to both. Mr. Wesley, as the father of the 
whole Methodist family, simply *' appointed," 
" set apart," Dr. Coke to " superintend" and " pre?_ 
side over" a portion of his great family. This is 
all that can fairly be gathered from the commi^^ 
sion of Dr, Coke. 

Mr. Wesley gave (in this letter of appointment) 
as one reason for the step he then took, that the 
Methodists in North America desired ** to continue 
under his care, and still adhere to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of £ngland. 

We cannot suppose that he would violate his : 
solemn ordination vows, by ordaining a Bishop^ 
while he was only a presbyter, and also that he 
would trample on the discipline of the church to 
which the ** people still wished to adhere," by 
thrusting upon the societies a Bishop of his own 
creating, contrary to the discipline of said church. 

Mr. Wesley undoubtedly intended that Dr. Coke 
and Mr. Asbury should ordain other Presbyters. 
The necessities, of the case he supposed would 
justify ,^ in America, this departure from English 
usage J but he could plead no such necessity for 
making a Bishop — ^believing as hd did, " that Bish- 
ops and presbyters were of the same order and 
had thc^ same right to ordain." He did not confer 
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upon Dr, Coke any additional ordination power, 
but melrely set him apart to superintend the flock 
of Christ. Mr. Wesley did not anticipate that 
Coke and Asbury would assume and exercise the 
office of Bishops, and organize a separate and 
distinct Methodist Episcopal Church, 

He expected botii preachers and people would 
continue under his care, and ** still adhere to the 
disciplined^ of the established church. And Avhen 
Mi;. Wesley foimd that his superintendents had 
tak^n the name of Bishops, he wrote to Asbury a 
letter, of "which the following is an extract. 
" How can you, how dare you suffer yourself to 
be called a Bishop ? . I shudder, I start, at the 
vejry- thought; men may call me a knave, or a 
fooV a rascal, a scoundrel, and I ani content. But 
they shall never, by my consent, call me a Bishop. 
For my sake, for Grod's sake, for Christ's sake, put 
a full end to this. John Wesley." — {Moore^s Life 
of Wesley, vd. 2, p. 285.) 

It was not the name merely, to which Mr. Wes- 
ley objected ; as the name was scriptural, he cer- 
tainly could not object, as a churchman, to their 
being called by a name which exactly designated 
their office. It is ridiculous to suppose that after 
he bad made them Bishops, he so pointedly con- 
demned them for taking the name/ Such a sup- 
position is contrary to Mr. Wesley's whole char- 
acter. 

There is evidence that Dr. Coke never consid- 
ered himself a Bishop in the Episcopal setkSA. ^^ 
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appears never to have been satisfied with his 
Episcopal authority. He wrote a letter to Bishop 
White, dated Richmond, April 24, 1791, neaily 
seven years after Mr. Wesley had made him a 
Bishop, making a formal proposition for a re-union 
of the Methodists in America, with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ! He wrote to Bishop Seabnry 
of Connecticut, about the same time, making a 
similar proposition. 

In the fomier of these ^ letters he expressed the 
opinion that he " went farther in the separation" 
of the Methodists . from the Established Church 
than Mr. Wesley intended — ^that Mr. Wesley " did 
not intend an entire separation" — that Mr. Wesley 
himself " went farther than he would have gonet 
if he had foreseen some events which followed .f"^^ 
and that he is now sorry for the separation. How 
much does this look like constituting Dr. Coke a 
Bishop to form a separate Methodist Episcopal 
Church '? These '' certain events which followed,** 
were, doubtless, the assumption of the name and 
office of Bishops, on the part of Coke and Asbu- 
ry, and their consequent proceedings ! In this 
letter, Dr. Coke styles himself a ** Presbyter of the 
Church of England,'' and states that about 130 
preachers had been ordained, and that the ^<very 
few, and perhaps none of them would refuse 
to submit to a re-^rdinationy So much for the 
satisfaction of the preachers at that early day 
vith ordination from Mr. Wesley's Bishops ! In 
14a letter to Bishop Seabury, which Dr. Coke read 
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to Bishop White, he suggested that in case of a 
re-unioQ, '* then would be use in . conseercUing Mr. 
Asbury to the Episcopacy — and that although there 
would not be. the same reason in his (Dr. Cokeys 
case), because he was a resident of England ; yet 
as he should probably, while he lived, occasion- 
ally visit America, it would not be fit, considering 
he was Mr. Asbury's senior, that he should appear 
in lower character than this gentleman." Hence it 
seems that Mr. Wesley's Bishops were only Pres- 
byters after all — and that to be true Episcopal Bish* 
ops they needed, in the opinion of Dr. Coke, a new 
consecration. 

As lately as 1813, Dr. Coke applied to Wm. 
Wilberforce and several other distinguished gen- 
tlemen in England, for an appointment to the 
Episcopacy of India, and promising, if he could 
obtain that appointment, he would return to the 
bosom of the Church, and do all in his power to 
promote her interests. It is as clear as the sun, 
that Dr. Coke never considered himself properly 
a Bishop, though this appears to have been the 
height of his ambition. '* If the less can ble^s 
the. greater f^ if presbyters can make Bishops, 
then has Methodist Episcopacy something to 
fitdnd upon, though it owes its existence more to 
these self-styled JBishops^' Coke and Asbury, than to 
John Wesley, 

Mr. Wesley, in page 314, vol. vii. of his works, 
thus states the whole case. " Hence those who 
h^d been members of the church, had none either 
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to administer the Lord's Supper, or to baptize 

their children." "Judging this to be a 

case of real necessity, I took a step which, for 
peace and quietness, I had refrained from taking 
for many years ; T exercised that power which, I 
am fully persuaded, the great Shepherd and Bish- 
op of Souls has given me. I appointed three of our 
laborers to go and help them by not only preach- 
ing the word of God, but likewise^ by administering 
ike hordes Supper^ and baptizing their childrerty 
throughout that vast tract of land — a thousand 
niiles long, and some hundreds broad." The 
sarhe facts are referred to as the cause of Mr. 
Wesley's action in this case, in his Life by Coke 
and Moore. They there state *' that Mr. Asbury 
informed Mr. Wesley of the extreme uneasiness 
of the people's minds for want of the sacraments ; 
that thousands of their children were unbaptized, 
and that the members of the society in general, 
had not taken the Lord's Supper for years !'* 
Again, in his own circular upon this subject, Mr. 
Wesley says, " For some hundreds of miles to- 
gether, there is none either to baptize or admin- 
ister the sacraments ; here, therefore, my scruples are 
at an end, as I violate no order and invade no 
man's right by appointing and sending laborers % 
into the harvesf'' This, then,* was his object, and 
he incidentally cites the practice of the Alexan- 
drian Church as sustaining him in the ordination 
he performed. Such a reference, however, would 
not have been revelant, had he ordained a Bishop^ 
as the Bisjiops of that chutcYi weie el«<^t;&d by the 
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Vfl^- churchy pr0viou8ly to being ordained by the 
elders. Can any one believe that, at that time^ Mr. 
Wesley intended to assert and defend his right to 
originate an Episcopacy % Is there another place 
in his volumikipus works, where such, a right is 
evej;\ adverted to I We believe there is not one. 
It is evident that the sublime conception of Meth- 
odist Episcopacy had not then eiitered his mind ; 
when it was forced upon him, we know how he 
expressed himself with regard to it, 

. The case of Scotland was similar to that of 
America. The societies in Scotland were without 
any to administer the sacraments, and many mem- 
bers had been lost in consequence. Hence he 
says in his Journal, " Aug. 1, 1785. Having, with 
a few selected friends, weighed the matter tho- 
roughly, I yielded to their judgment, and set apart 
three of our well-tried preachers, to minister in 
Scotland." Again, in his works, page 314, vol. 
vii. he says, "After Dr. (not Bishop) Coke's re- 
turn from America, many of our friends begged I 
would consider the case of Scotland." Then, 
after mentioning the evil arising from the want of 
ordained ministers there, he adds, " To prevent 
this, I at length consented to takjc thk same step 

WITH REGABD TO SOOTLAND, AS I HAD DONE WITH 

REGARD TO AMERICA !*^ . The three preachers re- 
ferred to, were undoubtedly intended to superin- 
tend the societies in Scotland^ which were, shortly 
after this, divided into three circuits. So far was 
Mr. Wesley from originating any Episcopal es- 
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tablishment " to pupersede the P. E. Church,'* 
that, in the same document, he (Mr. W.) says, 
"Whatever then is done, either in America or 

SCOILAND, IS NO SEPARATION FROM THE Church of 

England. I have no thought of this !" The 
** SAME STEP" with regard to Scotland as America. 

If he took the same steps with regard to Scotland 
as America, and ordained no Bishops for the for- 
mer place, is it not very strange that the ministers 
of the M. E. Church should persist in asserting 
that Mr. Wesley is the author of Methodist EpiscO' 
pacy ? It certainly is ; and it cannot be accounted 
for only on the grodnd of ignorance, prejudice, or 
dishonesty/ .f.: . ' 

It appears from *' Lee's. History of Methodism,'* 
that when the society was first organized under 
Messrs. Coke and Asbury, these gentlemen were 
not known as Bishops. • The title was not assum- 
ed until about three years after the organization, and 
then without the knowledge or consent of the conference. 
We know, too, that many of the preachers were op- 
posed to the change, and that after considerable de- 
bate a vote was passed not approving of the act, 
hut acceding to the request of the superintendents, upon 
Mr. Ashurfs explanation of the term to allow it to 
remain:' Mr. Wesley's letter to Asbury ap- ' 
pears to have been despatched immediately after 
this, namely, in 1788. So that he lost no time in 
endeavoring to corre(Jt the evil. 
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Dr. Coke never was received in England as a 
Bishop. 

About five months after Mr. Wesl^y^s death, 
the Conference assembled.^ This was in 1791. 
Dr. Coke, who had been seven years a Bishop, 
was present. But he did not preside as Bisho|)k. 
nor yet as superintendent. He did not preside at 
all. William Thompson was chosen President, 
and Dr. Coke, Secretary, The next year, Alexander 
Mather was chosen President, and Dr. Coke, Se- 
cretary. And the three following Conferences, Dr. 
Coke acted not as Bishop, not as President, but as 
Secretary. 

Some of the Wesleyan preachers supposed Mr. 
Wesley had attempted to make a Bishop ; others 
considered it a kind of Presbyterian ordination. 
They were all thunderstruck ! The thing wus done 
in- a private chamber / One of the preachers, when 
he heard of the transaction, said, ^^ It is a new 
mode of ordination, to be sure, on the Presbyterian 
plan." Another said, " It is neither Episcopal nor 
Presbyterian^ but a mete hodge-podge of inconsis- 
tency." 

The M. E. Church holds to two orders in the 
ministry, theoretically ; three practically. Metho- 
dist Bishops are inducted to the Episcopao^ by a 
triple ordination. The forms for the ordination of 
a Bishop are more pompous than those of an 
elder. The presence that all this parade is only 
to ordain to an office (not an order), is a miserable 
shift to avoid an obvious difficulty. 



\ 
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To admit that a Bishop is superior in orders 
would be to admit that John Wesley made a 
greater man than himself, — or that Coke created 
himself a Bishop, ^and then created the triple 
crown for Asbury . To deny that a Bishop is su- 
perior in any sense to a presbyter, would be to 
lower down the Episcopal standard — whence this 
dodging and trimming bettveen office and order. 
It is a mere play upon words — a distinction with- 
out a difference. 

As a presiding elder is next in office to a'Bisliop, 
and superior in many respects to other elders, 
why not ordain him '? Echo answers why ? 

The Episcopal Methodists would never have 
had any doubts about a third order, had their Epis- 
copacy come from a regular Bishop of the estab* 
lished church. 

The usages of the established church are more 
<5onsistent with her doctrine of a third order, than 
are those of the M. E. Church with her doctrine 
of but two orders. 

If the bishopric is only an office in the church, 
it is about the seventh, in the room of the third. 
1. Class-leader. 2. Exhorter. 3. Local preacher. 
4. Junior preacher. 5. Preacher in charge. 6. 
Presiding elder. 7. Bishop ! But the bishopric is 
the only office that happens to be ordained. Such 
an ordination to office merely, is supremely ridicu- 
lous ! 
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SECTION TIL 

dXimfEAL AND ANNUAL CONFERENCES, COM^OStTION. 

POWERS, STC. 

The laws of the. M. £. ckurch are iaa4e by the 
General Conference. 

The General Conference is composed of travel- 
ling preachers. 

The travelling clergy, by their delegates in Gen- 
eral Conference, control the entire church, both in 
respect to its ^^ faith and practice,^^ and hereby de- 
stroy the very foundations of all religious Uberty, 
and provide a basis for rearing up an absolute 
despotism. 

The members of the General Conference are 
appointed by the Annual Conferences. 

The Annual Conferences are composed exclu- 
sively of travelling preachers. 

No one can be elected a member of the General 
Conference but a travelling preacher. 

No one can vote for members of the General; 
Conference but travelling preachers. 

It may be emphatically called a government of 
travelling preachers. 

The local ministers and members have no re- 
presentatives in the law-making department. 

It is denied that they have any right, either natu- 
ral or acquired, to representation. (See the re- 
port of the General Conference of 1828.) 
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The travelling preachers assumed the power to 
legislate for the local preachers and menibers. 

It is upon such principles and with such powers, 
that the hgislative department of the M. E. chiurch 
is constituted; principles and powers at utter 
variance with human rights and the heaven-sanc- 
tioned equality of the Christian brotherhood. 
Look at it, reader, and say if you know of a 
parallel, either civil or religious, except among 
the absolute despotisms of the Old World. 

The local ministers and members have no neg- 
ative on the laws, which are to affect their pro- 
perty, persons, and reputation. 

To object to, or reason against them, is called 
sowing dissension and inveighing against disci- 
pline. 

The penalty annexed to this alleged crime of 
sowing dissension and inveighing against disci- 
pline is expulsion from the church. 

Persons can be expelled by this rule of disci^ 
pline from the M. E. church, without being 
charged with a breach of the laws of Jesus 
Christ. 



\ 
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SECTION IV. 

BISHOPS AND PRESIDING ELDXRS ; APPOINTMENT, 

POWERS, ETC. 

The Bishops are appointed by the travelling 
preachers. 

They hold their office during life, unless removed 
for crime. 

There are about 4000 preachers whose itinerant 
destiny is placed in the hands of the Bishops. 

They have no appeal from the Bishop's decision; 
they must either go to their appointments or 
leave the itinerant ranks. 

•This places the preachers in a state, of depend- 
ence on Episcopal power. 

They can favor or oppress them, in giving them 
good or bad appointments, keep them near home 
or send them afar off. They may be under the 
necessity, sometimes, of lemming obedience by the 
things they suffer. 

The Bishops from these circumstances, acquire 
very great influence over the preachers and 
people. 

This was exemplified in the General Conference 
of 1820, in putting down what were afterwards 
called the suspended resolutions, after they were 
carried by a majority of upwards of two-thirds of 
the General Conference. 
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The New Testament gives no account of such 
prerogatives being claimed or possessed by Bish- 
ops ; and Mosheim, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
published by the M. E. chjirch (vol. 1, p. 91), 
states, that " a Bishop in the first ages of the 
Christian Church, was a person who had the care 
of one Christian assembly, which at that time was, 
generally, speaking, small enough to be contained 
in a private house." Again, in the same volume 
(p. 88), Mosheim says, *^ the rulers of the church 
were called either presbyters or Bishops, which 
two titles were undoubtedly applied to the same 
person. 

The most alarming prerogatives of Methodist 
Bishops are — 

1 . Their power to gag and put down the annual 
conferences. This power they exercised from 
1836 to 1840 on the slave question particularly. 
Their right to prevent an annual conference from 
expr^sing a sentiment by resolution or report on 
what they considered an important^ moral ques- 
tion, was warmly contested. The General Con- 
ference, however, of 1840, approved their course 
and gave them this power by express provision 
This prerogative they have exercised since the 
last General Conference. Thus an annual confer- 
ence of 200 members, many of whom are older, 
and perhaps wiser and better than some of the 
Bishops, however much they may feel impressed 
that they ought to express a sentiment on a moral 
enterprise, may be prevented by the Bishop, if he 
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/pleases to pTonounce the proposition unconstitu- 
tional or out of order ; and admitting no appeal 
firom his decision, he may thus trample on the 
consciences of his brethren and do it according to 
Methodist Episcopal law f •, And this is the monster 
which, if you touch, you are, in the opinion of a 
million souls, piercing your Holy Mother ! 

In 1842, at the session of the ,New England 
Conference, in Springfield, Mass., Bishop Waugh 
presided . 

The following resolution was introduced, which 
the Bishop refused to put, and stated that it was 
" too late in the day to give his reasons" for such 
refusal ! 

" Resolved, That it is the solemn conviction of 
[ the New England Annual Conference, that all 
alaveholding, that is, all recognition of the right of 
property in human beings, is contrary to the laws 
of nature and religion, and ought therefore to be 
discouraged by all wise and prudent means." 

How is it possible for a resolution to be more 
mildly worded than the above I How reasonable 
tnat such a resolution should have passed ! How 
cruel and tyrannical the refusal ! As lately as 
1842, a body of Christian ministers denied the 
privilege of uttering the above language ! Their 
rights and consciences trampled under foot by his 
Holiness in the chair ! 

And yet ten thousand preachers, travelling and 
local, and a million members, submit in silence 
to such treatment — to such a government 1 1 ThA 

10* 
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same power and prerogatives which the Bishops 
have in the annual conferences, about two hun- 
dred presiding elders have in the quarterly confer- 
ences — and they have often exercised them. 

No matter how much any people may desire a 
particular preacher — no matter how much the 
preacher may wish to serve the people ; unless 
the Bishop please^ they cannot be gratified — and he 
don't always please, in such cases . No matter 
how much they may remonstrate against his 
being stationed with them ; if the Bishop pleases, 
they must take him. 

I will give a few instances, out of scores that 
might be selected to show what a mild clever 
littfe thing this Methodist Episcopacy is — and 
how it regards the rights and consciences of the 1 
ministry and laity. 

At the session of the New York Conference in 
1839, it was in some way intimated to the Wash- 
ington Street Church, in Brooklyn, L. I., that the 
Bev. B. Griffin was to be appointed to that charge. 
The church accordingly, tlirough a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, presented itself before 
the Bishop and remonstrated against Mr. Griffin's 
being sent to them as their pastor. But the re- 
monstrance was disregarded, and Mr. Griffim was 
stationed at Washington Street. 

At the session of the New England Conference, 
in 1841, both of the large societies in Lowell, 
Mass., petitioned for particular preachers^ hut 
they were told that they should not have the men 
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they asked for. One of the churches [St. Paulas] 
then requested to be left without a supply by the 
Bishop, having made arrangements to employ a 
local preacher. But the Bishop regarded not the 
request, but forced a preacher upon them. In 
both these cases^ the preachers petitioned for also 
added their request to the voice of the churches 
so that the wishes of both preachers and people 
were disregarded. 

Wesley Chapel Station, after being denied the 
preacher they wanted,* selected some four or five 
others, and stjited to the Bishop that they would 
he satisfied with either of them. But no; they 
must not have either. And to cap the climax o/ 
iasult, the very man was sent them to whom thef 
r had objected, either ofiicially or unofiicially. 

One circumstance connected with the LoweU 
churches ought not to be overlooked. In conse- 
quence of rejecting their preachers and electmg 
others, they were publicly declared, through 
Zion's Herald, to be without the pale of the 
church. This was done by the two rejected 
preachers, with the approbation of the presiding 
elder, in a note appended to the Episcopal Bull. 
A very few who adhered to the rejected preachers, 
escaped these maledictions. This alarming step 
of dismembering whole churches without the 
forms of trial, developes another of the alarming 
features of Methodist economy — especially when 
h is considered that the subject was carried up to 
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the Bishop, and he approved of the course of the 
preachers and pronounced it Methodism ! 

Thus the doctrine is established, that when an 
M. E. society dares to reject their preacher, it may 
be dismembered at a blow! Who can desire 
membership in such a church '^ True, these ex- 
scinded churches, by reconsidering certain resolu- 
tions which gave some offence to the Episcopacy, 
were graciously taken back again, en masses by 
these divines, with another stroke of their Epis- 
copal pens. A new way this to expel and re- 
ceive churches — ^but it is pronounced to be ME- 
THODISM ! Good Lord, deliver us from such Me- 
thodism as this ! It is not Wesleyan Methodism / 

The Chesnut Street M. E. Church in the city of 
Providence, was treated by the Bishops in a simi* 
lar manner, about the time of the Lowell pros- 
criptions — viz., in June, 1841. This was a large 
church, and it had fixed on a particular preacher. 
The request was unanimous; but it was rejected. 
The consequence was a secession, which has 
resulted in the organization of a Wesleyan church, 
with a new and beautiful house of worship, ail 
paid for, I believe. 

2. The power which the Bishops have to trans- 
fer men from one end of the continent to the 
other, and that contrary to their wislies, is wrong. 
That they have power to transfer the whole or any 
portion of the New England Conference to South 
Carolina, and bring preachers from that Confer- 
ence to New England, will not be denied. Bishop 
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Hedding has openly published this doctrine to the 
. world. He says, in his address on the Discipline, 
as the only sure method of curing " heresy," and 
other evils, ** Let the General Conference com- 
mand the Bishops to remove the corrupted ma- 
jority of an Annual Conference to other parts of 
the work, and scatter them among Annual Con- 
ferences, where they will be governedj and supply 
their places with better men from other Confer- 
ences. But such men would not go at the ap- 
pointment of the Bishop. Perhaps they would 
not personally; but their names and their member- 
ship would go where they could be dealt with as 
their sins deserve. It is true the Bishops have au- 
^urrity to do this, and in some cases it might be their 
dvty to do it, without the command of the General 
Conference." 

What a tremendous power for seven men to ex- 
ercise over 4000 of their brethren in the ministry ! 
How dangerous — ^how contrary to liberty of con- 
science ! And yet scores of young ministers are 
annually bowing their necks at the feet of the 
Episcopacy, and taking upon them *' ordinatio 
vows," which oblige them to obey their chief 
ministers — without making any provision for the 
exercise of a '' good conscience towards God !" 
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SECTION V. 

RECEPTION AND EXPULSION OF MEMBERS, ETC. 

Members are received into the M. E. church by 
the preacher in cJiarge ; and though this is generally 
(not always) done in presence of the society, 
there is no rule to prevent him from receiving 
members obnoxious to the majority. All the class 
leaders are appointed by him, and no steward can 
be appointed without his nomination. And all 
new boards of Trustees must be appointed by him 
or the presiding elder, except in those states and 
territories where the statutes provide differently. 
The pulpits of all the Episcopal Methodist 
churches, built on the plan of the discipline, are 
entirely under the control of the bishops and* 
clergy. 

The funds of the M. E. church, amounting to 
near a million of dollars, is the exclusive property 
of the preachers! Out of these funds the bishops 
are served first, and then their cringing vassals. 
The entire property of the church, including meet- 
ing-houses, cannot be less than five or six millions 
of dollars — probably more. The use of this vast 
sum is entirely under the control of the bishops 
and their agents — the travelling preachers ! 

In the trial of members the preacher in charge 
has the right to bring the accused before a com- 
mittee of his own creating ; and in case of an ap- 
peal to the qTiarterly conference, he can carry the 
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matter as he pleases — as he can change all the 
leaders, if need be, any moment. 

Let Episcopal Methodists beware how they 
offiand the preacher in charge, as he can dismem- 
ber them almost with a nod. And the preacher 
must be equally cautious how he offends his pre- 
siding^ elder. And the presiding elder must take 
heed to his steps that he keep in the good graces 
of " his holiness," as he is entirely his creature — 
and can be made his agent even contrary to the 
expressed j will of both preachers and people. 
The government of the M. £. church is, there- 
fore, a government of bishops ! 



SECTION VI. 



THE GOVERNMENT Or THE M. E. CHTTRCH CONTRASTED 
WrrH THE SCRIFrURES AND THE USAGES OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. — ^TESTIMONT OF MOSHIEM, LORD 
KING AND OTHERS. 

" In those early times every Christian church 
consisted of the people, their leaders and the min- 
isters and deacons 3 and these indeed belong 
essentially to every religious society. The people 
were, undoubtedly, the first in AUTHORiry; for 
the apostles showed, by their own example^ that 
nothing of moment was to be carried on or deter- 
mined without the consent of the assembly. 
Actsi.l5; vi. 3; XV. 4; xxL22. It was therefore 
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he assembly of the people which CHOSE RULERS 
and TEACHERS, or received them by a FREE and 
AUTHORITATIVE CONSENT, when RECOM 
MENDED by others. The same people REJECT- 
ED or CONFIRMED, by their SUFFRAGES, the 
LAWS which were PROPOSED by their rulers to 
the assembly ; EXCOMMUNICATED profligate and 
unworthy members of the church ; RESTORED 
the penitent to forfeited privileges ; PASSED JUDG- 
MENT upon the different subjects of CONTRO- 
VERSY and dissension that arose in their commu 
nity; EXAMINED and DECIDED the disputes 
which happened between the ELDERS and DEA- 
CONS ) and, in a word, exercised all the authority 
which belongs to such as are invested with 
SOVEREIGN POWER."— Vol. 1., p. 37. Wood & 
Co., Baltimore, 1832. 

Now of the six or seven things that the primi- 
tive members of the churches did, by authorita- 
tive investment, not more than one of them can 
be done by the members of the M. E. Church, and 
even that one is denied them by pretty good au- 
thority, as will be seen hereafter. 

Lord King on the Primitive Church affords the 
most ample proof of the correctness of the fore- 
going quotation from Mosheim. 1. He proves 
that bishops were common pastors. — p. 27. 2. 
" When the bishop of a church was dead, all the 
people of that church met together in one place to 
choose a new bishop. So Sabinus was elected 
bishop of Emerita * by tlie SUFFRAGE of ALL 
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THE BROTHERHOOD, which was the custom 
throughout all Af ricia,' for the bishop to be chosen 
iu the presence of the people." — p. 37. 

"In all ordinations all the people were consult- 
ed, and none were admitted into holy orders 
without their approbation, as is assured by 
Cyprian, bishop of this diocese, who tells us that 
it was his constant custom ' in all ordinations to 
consult his people, and with their common coun- 
sel to weigh the merits of every candidate for 
sacred orders.' " — ^p. 47. 

Of the members of the primitive churches, Lord 
King observes : " As soon as they were baptized 
they commenced members of the church univer- 
sal, and of that particular church wherein they 
were baptized, and became actual sharers and 
exerters of all the privileges and powers of the 
faithful. What the distinct and separate powers 
of the faithful were, must be next considered j 
several of them, to make the discourse under the 
former head complete, we touched there, as their 
election and choice of their bishops, their atten- 
tion to those who. were ordained, and such like, 
which will be unnecessary and tedious to repeat 
here ; and others of them cannot be well separat- 
ed from their conjunct acts with the clergy. As 
they had power to elect their bishops, so if their 
bishops proved afterwards scandalous and grossly 
wicked in life, or at least heretical in doctrine and 
apostates from the faith, they had power to de- 
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pose them and choose others in their room."— 
p. 101. 

" As for the judges that compose the consistory 
or ecclesiastical court, before whom offending 
criminals were convened and by whom censured, 
they will appear to have been the whole churchy 
both clergy and laity; not the bishop without 
the people, nor the people without the bishop, but 
both conjunctly constituted that supreme tribu- 
nal, which censured delinquents and transgress- 
ors."— p. 109. 

'* But as for the legislative' decretive or judi- 
catorial power, that appertained both to clergy and 
laity, who conjointly made up that SUPREME 
consistoral court, which was in every parish, be- 
fore which all offenders were tried, and if found 
guilty, sentenced and condemned." — ^p. 111. 

"And whosoever will consider the frequent 
synods that are mentioned in Cyprian, will find 
that in his province" they met at least once and 
sometimes twice or thrice in a year. As for the 
members that composed these synods, they were 
bishops, presbyters, deacolis, and deputed- lay- 
men in behalf of tlie people of their respective 
churches." — p. 132. 

** When a sjmod was convened, before ever they 
entered upon any public causes, they chose out 
of the gravest and renowndest bishops among 
them, one, or sometimes two, to be their modera- 
tor or moderators. The office of a moderator was 
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to PBSSID1! in the synod, to see all things calmly 
and fairly debated and decreed ; and at the con* 
elusion of the cause to sum up what had been 
debated and urged on both sides^ to take the votes 
and sui&ages of the members of the synod : and' 
last of all to give his own." — ^p. 134. 

" When a moderator was chosen, then they 
entered upon the consideration of the afiairs 
which lay before them, which may be considered 
in a twofold respect, either as relating to foreign 
churches, or to those churches only of whom 
they were representatives. As for foreign church- 
es, their determinations were not obligatory unto 
them, because they were NOT REPRESENTED 
BY THEM I and so the chief matter they had to 
do with them was, to give them their advice and 
counsel, in any difficult point proposed.'* 

" But with respect unto those particular church- 
es whose representatives they were, the decrees 
were binding and obligatory, since the regulation 
and management of their afiairs was the general 
end of their convening." — ^p. 135* 

In Dr. Ruter's History of the Church, published 
at the Methodist Book Room, we have the same 
testimony substantially, as that of Mosheim and 
Lord King. He says : " Presbyters were chosen 
by the miited consent of their clerical brethren 
and' the people at large, and ordained by the 
Bishops, assisted by the presbyters." — ^p.26. 

Of the beginning of the second century, he 
says: "The bishops and presbyters were still 
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Undistinguished by any superiority of station or 
difference of apparel ; they were still chosen by 
the people, and subsisted upon a proportion of 
the voluntary offerings which were paid by every 
believer according to the exigencies of the occa* 
sion, or the measure of his wealth and piety." 

The following scriptures show the part the 
members of the church took in ecclesiastical af- 
feirs, in the primitive church. Acts i. 15. The 
mvltitude were instructed to choose Matthias, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the apostacy of Judas. 
Chap. vi. 3. The multitude of the disciples, by 
the directions of the apostles, chose the seven 
deacons. Chap. xv. The important question 
respecting circumcision, which agitated the church 
at Antioch, was considered and decided by the 
apostleSy elders and brethren. And the letter written 
to the church at Antioch, began in this "Christian 
and republican manner : " The apostles and elders 
and brethren send greeting," &c. At the same time 
this assembly chose Barsabas and Silas, chief men 
among the brethren, to go with Paul and Barna- 
bas, and convey the letter upon this subject. 
Chap. xi. 22. The church at Jerusalem sent Bar- 
nabas on a mission to Antioch and other places. 
The church did it. Chap. xiv. 27. Paul and 
Barnabas gave an account of their labors among 
the Gentiles, to the church ; not to a body of min- 
isters — ^not even to the apostles themselves. 
Chap, xviii. 27. The brethren wrote, recommend- 
ing Apollos, eloquent Apollos, to the reception of 
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the disciples in the region of Achaia. Besides 
all this, churches sent their salutations to other 
churches — sent messengers to theu: brethren. 2 
Cor. viii. 23. Luke was chosen of th^ churches 
to travel with St. Paul. 

Ministers had some voice in the selection of 
their fields of 'labor, and at times declined to com- 
ply with the wishes eveti of an apostle . This is 
evident from 1 Cor. xvi. 12. Titus went to Corinth 
of his own accord. 2 Cor. viii. 17. 

• 

THE. POWERS AND INVESTMENTS OF THE MINISTRY OF 
THE M. E. CHURCH ANTI-PRIMITIVE. 

1. The government of the M. E. Church is 
wholly under the control of the ministry, and 
ever has been since its organization. Proof. — 
Discipline, page 8, giving the particulars of the 
organization of the M. E. Church in Baltimore, 
1784. Those who composed this conference were 
ministers, and only ministers, though there were 
then in the societies in the states, 14,988 members. 
And from that time to the present, the only body 
claiming the right of making laws for the govern- 
ment of the church, have been ministers, and 
only ministers. There never was a layman ad- 
mitted to an assembly in the M. E. Church, which 
Tvas organized for the purpose of regulating its 
government ; nor was ever a layman admitted to 
vote in the election of delegates who compose 
the General Conference, the law-making body. 
All and every alteration that is made in the Disci- 
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pline and government of the church, is effected 
solely by the ministry ; and the only alternative 
left for the membership is, to submit to laws en- 
BCted without their being represented, or to leave 
the church, 

% Bishops are empowered with th^ preroga- 
tive of overseeing the spiritual and temporal 
business of the church. — Dis. page 27, answer 5. 
How much is meant by overseeing the temporal 
business of the church, the writer never knew; 
but as the overseeing of the spiritual business is 
an authoritative investment, the conclusion is, 
that it is the same in relation to the temporal busi- 
ness of it. 

3. Both deacons and elders are constituted by a 
body of ministers only. — Dis. pp. 32, 33. In the 
case of local preachers, the quarterly conference 
recommend them to the annual conference, but 
no one can be ordained without an election by 
the travelling ministry of an annual conference; 
and in the case of itinerant ministers, the people 
have nothing to say in relation to their teing con- 
stituted either deacons or elders, 

4. A Bishop, or presiding elder, can either of 
them receive a preacher to travel in the interval 
of a conference, independent of the voice of the 
people. — ^Dis. p. 36. 

5. Those who have ^charge of circuits, can 
choose committees independently of all the mem- 
bers of their charge, to appropriate moneys that 
have been raised for building churches, and pay- 
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ing debts upon churches. — ^Dis. p. 44, answers 
17, 18. 

6. The Bishops of the M. E. Church. have the 
absolute power of determining the appointments of 
the whole of the travelling ministry, where and 
how they please; and neither the ministry or mem- 
bership have the right to interfere in any manner 
whatever.' This is the right of the Bishop un- 
checked ; nor is there any possible means for the 
abridgment of this power by the people. — Dis. 
p. 25. 

7. The power of Bishops absorbs all the power 
of presiding elders and preachers in charge. 
Proof. — They are general superintendents. A su- 
perintendent lias authority to do by himself what 
he can do by another. This is universally true. 
But we are not left to rest the matter here. The 

•proof is abundant from the Discipline, as well as 
from the nature of their office. When a Bishop 
is present^ he is the first one named to do the bu- 
siness to be done. If a preacher is to be received 
in the interval of the annual conference, the 
bishop or presiding elder is to do it. Showing that 
the bishop is to do it of rights if present, and dis- 
posed to exercise it. — Dis. p. 36. 

A preacher must have his license signed by a 
bishop or presiding elder 5 showing the same fact, 
that if a bishop is present^ he has the authority, 
and not the presiding elder, to sign such license. 
— ^p. 37. Presiding elders have authority to try a 
travelling preacher onlij in the absence of the 
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bishop. The bishops have the authority in all these 
oases when present. — p. 65. In the trial of mem- 
bers, bishops are the first class of administrators 
named to preside, and then elders, and deacons, 
and preachers. — p. 92. Stewards are to be sub- 
ject to bishops^ presiding elders, &c. — ^p. 168. The 
Eame fact of precedence is here observable, as in 
the foregoing instances. The truth is, when a 
bishop is present, he absorbs all the power of pre- 
siding elders and ordinary ministers, unless it be 
in some trifling instances where the General Con- 
ference has, by special enactment, devolved some 
duty upon those in charge of circuits. But 
nothing is now recollected that is done while the 
bishop is present, that would form an exception to 
this statement. Now to sum up ; when a bishop 
comes to a quarterly conference, he possesses all 
the authority of controlling the meeting, by virtue 
of his general supermtendency, which is made up 
of particulars, of which this is one . The presid- 
ing elder for the 'time being loses his authority by 
the presence of the man who gave him liis au- 
thority. All the authority a presiding elder has 
when the bishop is in his district, is to *^ attend 
HIM." — Dis. p. 31. But when the bishop is present^ 
he cannot change, receive, or suspend preachers in 
his district, unless by the special permission or order 
of the bishop. — p . 30. And when- a bishop comes 
to a station, the preacher in charge loses his au- 
thority in the conducting a trial, and in ail other 
instances^ unless the General Conference has, by 
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positive enactment, ordered otherwise. Ih the 
trial of members, the sole authority is in the 
bishop to preside if present ; next is the presiding 
elder, and then the preacher in charge. But of 
right J the preacher in charge of the circuit is 
utterly dispossessed, if the presiding elder is 
present J and both of them are without authority to 
preside in the trial, if the bishop be present. Now 
see how this might work in the trial of a member, 
should a bishop preside, and then be president of 
the quarterly conference. All questions of law 
are to be decided by the president at both trials ; 
and in case of an appeal of this nature, it might 
be made to the same person at the trials at the 
quarterly conference^ and finally at the annual con-^ 
ferenc^^ should the bishop be present and exercise 
the authority with whfch he is invested. And 
thus, the very object for which an appeal is taken 
would be defeated ; as it is a question that is not 
debatable, and in the instances here mentioned, 
it would be the same man who should decide in 
all the three cases of adjudication. 

Let it not be said that this absofRtion of power 
is unprecedented, or too monstrous to ascribe to 
any good man in the M. E. Church. Mr. Asbury 
formerly possessed this power and more too. In 
the bound minutes of 1779, we find the following 
question and answer • 

*• Ques. 13. How far shall his (Asbury's) powei 
extend ? 

"Ans. On hearing every preacher for aitb 
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AGAINST WHAT IS IN DEB5iTE, THE RIGHT OF DETER- 
MINATION SHALL REST WITH HIM ACCORDING TO THE 
MINUTES." 

8. The power of presiding elders, in their dis- 
tricts, while the bishops are absent, is the same as 
that of bishops when present, ordaining excepted. 
They oversee the spiritual and temporal business 
of the church in the districts. They have charge 
of all the preachers and exhorters in the districts. 
They can change, receive, and suspend preachers 
in their districts. And they are to take care that 
every part of the Discipline be enforced in their 
districts j as also to decide all questions of law 
in a quarterly meeting conference. A presiding 
elder is in all cases the representative of the 
bishop, and can do all the bishop could, within 
the limits of his district, ordaining excepted. 

9. All the power the lay members of the M. E. 
Church possess, is the power to withhold Jtheir 
support from the ministry and institutions of the 
church, and, when a man is to be licensed as an 
exhorter or preacher, the class or society vote to 
approbate or disapprobate, when there i^ no lead- 
ers' meeting held in the place. But, as in most 
places there are leaders' meetings held, the prac- 
tical results are, in most cases, they do not vote 
even here. And though the laws of the States 
authoritatively invest members of churches and 
congregations with the right of voting, in the 
election of trustees for holding churches, yet the 
Discipline provides, that in all cases, when new 
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boards of trastees are to be created, it shall be 
done (except in those states where the statutes 
provide differently) by the appointment of the 
preacher in charge, or the presiding elder of the 
district. — ^Dis. p. 167 

" We know nothing of the right of the society 
to admit members into church fellowship ; and the 
Methodist preaqher who concedes this right, be- 
trays his trust, and should be held amenable for 
delinquency to his brethren. We know not if 
this has ever happened ; but Mr. Lee speaks of 
the contrary doctrine as a matter which is not 
questionable : and hence we have inferred that 
he, at least, practised upon this opinion when he 
was a travelling preacher ; and, as he has done so 
with impunity, if he has done so at all, we have 
been led to fear that some portions of the church 
may be gradually sliding into a compromise 
which would so alter the relation between pastor 
and people, as to subvert our whole economy." 

" The admission and expulsion of church mem- 
bers by a vote of the society, is as absurd in theo- 
ry, as it would be ruinous in practice." — Editorial, 
Christian Advocate and Journal, Nov. 25, 1840. 

Here we have the secret let out : that if the 
management of church a^^drs are so far under the 
control of the laity, as for them to admit members 
into the church, it would tend ,to " subvert our 
whole economy." 

The above contrast is presented to the conside- 
ration of the thinking and considerate^ in the ho^e 
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that it may awaken to open investigation, a^d ai 
constituting a part of the radical difference be- 
tween the government of the M. E. Church and 
the primitive churches. The italicizing is my own. 
And this subject, but a mere outline of what might 
be exhibited. — a subject upon which the author 
has bestowed much thought — is now submitted 
in the hope that it may render some aid to those 
who are seeking to understand the character of 
the church, built upon the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. ^^ 

AN ARGUMENT ON LAYMEN'S RIGHTS. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, xv. 1 — 31, we have 
a transaction recorded which bears directly upon 
the question. We will not fill space by quoting 
the whole chapter, and will only state briefly the 
principal points, referring to the particular verses 
relied upon as proof. 

1. An important diflference of opinion existed 
and a discussion arose between the parties at An- 
tioch. The main question was whether or not 
the Gentile converts were required to be circum- 
cised, but this question doubtless was regarded as 
involving the perpetuity or abrogation of the 
whole Mosaic Ritual. Verses 1, 2. 

2. It was deterpiined that a deputation should 
be sent to Jerusalem to lay the subject before the 
apostles and elders. This deputation consisted 
of ^^Paul and Barnabas, and certain others of 
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them." Verse 2. Who those certain otliers were 
is not clear, but from Gal. ii. 1 — 5, it is probable 
that Titus was one of them, who mast have been 
a young convert at this time. The mission was 
undertaken at the expense of the church, for they 
were "brought on their way by the Church." 
Verse 3. . 

3. " When they were come to Jerusalem, they 
were received by the church, and of the apostles 
and elders." Verse 4. The church had as much 
to do with their reception as had the apostles and 
elders. 

4. The question was brought before the apos- 
tles and elders, and the whole multitude for adju- 
dication. That it was brought before tlie apostles 
■and elders is proved by verse 6. That it was 
equally brought before the whole church and dis- 
cussed by them as by a deliberative body, is proved 
by verse 12. ** Then all the multitude kept si- 
lence, and gave audience to Barnabas and Paul." 
That the multitude participated in the discussion, 
is proved by a comparison of verses 7 and 12. 
The former says " there had been much disput- 
ing," while the latter says, " then all the multitude 
kept silence." Their keeping silence in the 12th 
verse, is the antithesis of the much discussion in 
the 7th verse. 

5. After Paul and Barnabas had concluded their 
remarks, James summed up the whole subject, 
and stated his judgment in the case, which ap- 
cfiears to have been satiafactory to all. Verses 13 
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— 21, but 19 and 20 in particular. There is the 
same proof that the church consented to tliis de- 
cision that there is that the other apostles did. 

6. They all united in communicating their judg- 
ment to the church at Antioch. Verse 22. " Then 
pleased it the apostles, and elders, and the tohole 
Church to send chosen men of their own company 
to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas ; namely Ju- 
das, sumamed Barnabas, and Silas, chief men 
among the brethren,''^ The whole church sent these 
men as much as the apostles and elders did. 

7. They all joined in a written statement of the 
decision, which they sent by them. Verse 23. 
" And they wrote letters by ttiem. after this man- 
ner : The apostles, and elders, and brethren, send 
greeting, unto the brethren which are of the Gen- 
tiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia." Note, 
this letter was from the brethren at Jerusalem as 
well as from the apostles, and was addressed to 
the brethren at Antioch, und not to the ministers. 

8. The deputation, when they arrived at An- 
tioch, delivered the letter to the church, who pro- 
ceeded to read it. Verse 30, 31. " They came to 
Antioch, and when they had gathered the multi- 
tude together, they delivered the epistle ; which 
when they had read, they rejoiced for the con- 
solation.'' In this transaction was settled the 
first great theological question that came up for 
discussion, after the Master had retired from the 
world to his throne, and, in its settlement, it is 
clear that the laity had as much to do as did the 
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ininistry. This fact, that the apostles who were 
divinely inspired to settle the principles of church 
government, submitted the question to the con- 
sideration of the brethren, is conclusive evidence 
that this was the plan upon which the church 
was organized, and upon which it should be 
governed. The reason for such a course now, 
when ministers are not inspired, is much stronger 
than it could have been then, when ministers 
were inspired . What right can the ministry have 
to take away from the laity what was so clearly 
granted to them by inspired men, whose actions 
are admitted to have been authoritative 1 We 
trow not. 

Acts xviii. 27., "And when he [Apollos] was 
disposed to pass into Achaia, the brethren wrote, 
exhorting the disciples to receive him: who, 
when he was come, helped them much which 
had believed through grace." 

The letter here given was a recommendation 
as a Christian teacher, and, in giving such a letter, 
they assumed the right of, judging^ for themselves 
of his Christian character and of his ministerial 
qualifications. This right was doubtless assumed 
and exercised in this case by laymen. There is 
not the slightest intimation that his was a letter 
emanating from clerical authority. The letter'wras 
also clearly addressed to laymen, and not to some 
presiding, minister, having "charge of all the 
elders and deacons, travelling and local preachers, 
and exhorters in his district." 
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2 Cor, iii. 1. *'0r need we as some others, 
epistles of commendation to you, or letters ol 
conmiend ifrom you ?" 

This text clearly proves two things, viz. : — 

1. Letters of commendation to and from 
churches were necessary for some other minis 
ters. The expression, " need we as some others,* 
clearly proves that others did need such let* 
ters. 

2. The right to give and receive suck letters 
is most clearly ceded to the church in the text. 
The apostle does not intimate that they had not 
aright to give and receive such letters when given 
by other .churches, nor does he intimate that they 
are not necessary for *^some others," but only 
intimates that such letters were not necessary foi 
him and his fellow-apostles. They were com- 
missioned by Christ, and had the power of woi^ 
ing other miracles, which was a sufficient recom* 
mendation wherever thev went, but others needed 
letters of recommendation. 

From the two points made out above, a very 
clear conclusion follows, ^s such letters wer€ 
given and received by the apostolic churches, 
and as the right of giving and receiving them be» 
longed to the churches, it follows that the local 
churches had the right of judging for themselves 
on the subject of ministerial quajlifications and 
character. The very act of recommending a 
minister, is the act of expressing our judgment 
concerning him, and the right to do this includes 
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the right ot judgment in the case. This we see 
originally belonged to laymen. 

1 John iv. 1. '* Beloved, believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirit, whether it be of God, because 
many false prophets are gone out into the world." 

Trying the spirits here clearly means judging 
between true and false teachers. Those who are 
required to do this must have the right of judg- 
ing what is truth and what is error ; to them must 
belong the right of settling the doctrines of the 
creed. But this duty of judgmg between false 
and tme teachers, is, in the text clearly imposed 
upon laymen, embracing: those whom the apostle 
calls little children, young men, and fathers. 
. Chap. ii. 12, 13. 

2 John 10. "If there come any unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God speed > 

-This text is precisely the character of the last, 
so far as its bearing upon the question is con- 
cerned. The duty enjoined is, to judge and reject 
a false teacher, on account of his defection in 
doctrine. This duty includes the right of judging 
what the true doctrine is, and what is false doc« 
trine ; and as it is here iirged upon the church, 
not the ministry, it follows that the laity are 
judges of the doctrines of the Gospel, and are 
charged with the important work of preserving 
them pure. 

Rom. xvi. 17. "Now I beseech you, brethren, 
maik them which cause divisions and offences 

12* 
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contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, 
and avoid them." 

This text proves that the power of discipline is 
lodged with the church. To mark and avoid .in 
the sense of the text, must mean that application 
of discipline which separates offending members 
from the fellowship of the church, and this is as 
far as church discipline can go. . Nowas this ap- 
plication of discipline is to be made by the church, 
as the apostle urges the church to this work, the 
right and power of discipline must be in the 
hands of the church, and not in the hands of the 
ministry. 

1 Cor. vii.'5. "Purge out therefore the old 
leaven, that ye may be a new lump." 

This is a figurative expression, by which the 
apostle absolutely commanded them to exclude 
from their communion a certain corrupt member. 
What shows that the power to do it rested with 
them, is his severe rebuke for not having done it. 
Their power or right to expel this corrupt person, 
did not depend upon his command to do it, be- 
cause, in connection with the command, he finds 
fault with them because they had not already 
done it. This view the preceding verses fully 
sustain . 

1 Thes. iii. 6. "Now we command you, bre- 
thren, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly." 

Withdrawing from a brother meanfl nothiiif 
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more nor less tiian excluding him icom our church^ 
felloweiiip. This the brethren, the ehurch, were 
requiied to do, and of course they must have 
held the power of discipline }d. their own hands. 

The above texts have been produced as speci- 
mens of the many which teach that each locid 
church possesses the right and power of disci- 
pline, and are bound to exercise it These Scrip- 
tures teach that the church is held responsible for 
the truth of the Gospel preached among them, 
and for the purity of their own body, which could 
not be true without the right of choosing their 
own teachers, and of disciplining theii own 
members. 

We will conclude this branch of our investiga- 
tion with a few extracts from some principal 
authors* We will introduce a ^w quotations 
from a work entitled ^ A Church without a Bish- 
op," by Lyman Coleman, author of **• Antiquities 
of the Christian Church. ^^ 

*^The brethren chose their own cfEcers from 
among themselves. Or if, in the first organization 
of the churches, their officers, were appointed by 
the apostles, it was with the approbation of the 
members of the same.^' — Pages 12, 20. 

<* So universal was the right of suffraiise, and so 
reasonable, that it attracted the notice of the Em- 
peror, Alexander Severus, who reigned from A. D. 
222 to 235. In imitation of the custom of Chris- 
tians and Jews in the appointment of their priests. 
«8 he says, he gave the people the rigjlxt oCt^v^o^r 
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mg' the appointment of any procnrator, or chiti 
president ctf the provinces, whom, he might ap- 
point to such office. Their votes, however, in 
these cases, were not merely testimoaial, bus 
really judicial and elective." 

" There are on record instances in wMch the 
people of their own accord, and by acclamation, 
elected individuals to the office of bishop or presby- 
ter, without any previous nomination. Ambrose^ 
Bishop of Milan, was elected ki this manner, A. 
D. 374."-— Page 67. 

Our author gives a list of others elected in the 
same way, which we omit. He makes the fol- 
lowing quotations from^Mosheim's '^ Dissertations 
SacrsB," a work w^hich we believe has nevex been 
published in this country. 

" This powy of appointing their elders con- 
tinued to be exercised by the members of the 
church at large, as long- as primitive manners 
were retained entire." — Page 70. 

" The Bishop began in the third century, to ap- 
point his own deacons at pleasure, and other itt- 
ferior orders of clergy. In other appointments^ 
also, his efforts began to disturb the freedom of the 
elections, and direct them agreeably to his owm 
will. And yet Cyprian^ only abooit fifty years be- 
fore, apologized to the laity and dergy of his dio- 
cese, for appointing Auretius to the office of 
reader. In justification of this measure, he 
pleads the extraordinary virtues of the candidate^ 
the urgent necessity oi the case^ and the Ij^oa* 
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sibility of consulting them, as he was wont to do 
on all such occasions." Page 71, 72. 

'^The Emperor, Yalantinian III. complains of 
Hilary of Aries, that he unworthily ordaiued some 
in direct opposition to the will of the people ; and 
when they refused those whom they had not cho- 
sen, that he contracted an armed body, and by 
military power forcibly thrust into office the 
ministers of the Gospel of peace." — Page 77. 

^^ Leo the Great, A. D. 450, asserts the right of 
the people to elect their spiritual rulers." — ^Ib. 

^^ TertuUian describes such assemblies [synods] 
as bodies representative of the whole church." 
—Page 115. 

Our author makes the following quotation from 
Mosheim's work refeired to. 

" In the infancy, indeed, ot councils, the Bishops 
did not scruple to acknowledge that they appear- 
ed there merely as the nunisters or legates of their 
respective churches ; and that they were, in fact, 
nothing more than representatives acting from in- 
structions, but it was not long before this humble 
language began by little and little, to exchange 
for a loftier tone. — ^They at length took upon 
themselves to assert that they were the legitimate 
successors of the apostles themselves, and might, 
consequently, of their own proper eulhority, dic- 
tate laws to their Christian flock." — Page 115. 

The writer makes the following quotations 
fix)m the learned author Neander : 

" From the nature of the religious life and of. 
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the Christian Church, it is hardly possible to 
draw the inference, naturaHy that 'the govern- 
ment shonid have been entrusted to the hands of 
a single one. The monarchical form of government 
accords not with the spirit qf the Christian Church. '" 
—Page 1^. 

*' Biddle gives the following sketch of the con- 
stitution and government of the church at the 
beginning of the second century. ' The subordi- 
nate government, &c., of each particular church 
was vested in itself ; that is to say, the whole 
body elected its ministers and officers, and was 
consulted concerning all matters of importance. 
This is said of the church at the close of the first 
century." — lb, 

" The mode of appointing bishops and presby- 
ters,** says Riddle, " has been repeatedly changed* 
Election by tlie people, for instance, has been 
discontinued.*^ — Page TO: 

" It is clearly asserted by Dr. Pin, that in Rome 
and Carthage, no one could be expelled from the 
church, or restored again, except with the con- 
sent of the people." — Page 102. 

" Valesius, the learned commentator on Euse- 
bius, says that the peopIe^s suffrages were re- 
quired when any one was to be received into the 
Church, who for any fault, had been excommiini- 
cated. This is said of the usages of the Church 
in the third century." — lb. 

We might multiply these extracts to almost any 
extent, but will close where we are. Mr. Cole* 
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mail} from whose work we have taken the liberty 
to make such copious extracts, is versed in Orien- 
tal Literature, and has spent some years in Ger- 
many amid the musty records of her literary in- 
stitutions; as his work gives smiple proof. It 
should be remarked that all the extracts we have 
made, are sustained by references to the proper 
authorities, but as these are works unknown to 
the common reader, and several of them in other 
languages, we have omitted the references. Mr. 
Coleman's book is before the public, and if he has 
not quoted his learned authorities correctly, let 
him be called to an account, by the Literati. 

Dr. Mosheim is endorsed by Mr, Watson as 
follows : 

" The best ecclesiastical historians have show, 
ed that through the greater part of the second 
century, the Christian Churches were indepen- 
dent of. each other. Each Christian assembly 
says Mosheim, was a little state governed by its 
own laws, which ^were enacted, or at least ap- 
proved by the society." — Biblical Dictionary — ^Ar- 
ticle "Church." 

Mr. Watson is as high authority as can be quo- 
ted from among English Methodist authors, and 
he goes quite as far as w;e do on the subject of 
laymen's rights and powers, as will be seen from 
the following extracts : 

"This declaration as to doctrine, in modem 
times is made by confessions or articles of faith, 
in which, if fundan\ental enor is found, the evil 
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rests upon the heads of that chnich collectiyely, 
and upon the members individually, every one of 
xwhom is bound to try all doctrines by the Holy 
Scriptures, and cannot support an acknowledged 
system of error without guilt." — Instittxtes tn one 
vol. page 422. 

This necessarily involves the right of lay dele- 
gation in all assemblies where doctrines and rules 
of government are settled . Our author says again 
of the power of pastors. 

" We have already said, that the members of a 
church, although they have no right to obstruct 
the just exercise of this right, have a right to pr^ 
vent its unworthy exercise." — Page 42S, 

This is granting all ; for the right to prevent sn 
unworthy exercise of power, includes the right 
of determining when it is justly and when it is 
unworthily exercised. Now if the laity have the 
right of judging of the conduct of their rulers, and 
determining when they act right and when they 
act wrong, and of interdicting those acts which 
they believe to be wrong, it is all that we con- 
tend for. 

In Mr. Wesley's Journal for January 10, 1746, 
we find the following : 

*' I set out for Bristol. On the road I read over 
Lord King's account of the primitive church. In 
spite of the vehement prejudice of my education, 
I was ready to believe that this was a fair and im- 
partial draught ; but if so, it would follow that bish- 
ops and presbyters are essentially of ouft 
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and that, originally, every Cluiatian oongregadon 
was a church independent of all others." 
9 These extracts might be swelled into a volume ; 
but as copious extracts have been made from Lord 
King and others, in other parts of this work, they 
are omitted under this head. * 

From the above, it appears that the govern'* 
ment of the M. E. Church is as contrary to th& 
usages of the primitive church, as it is to the 
principles laid' down in the Holy Scriptures. It is 
not pretended that any form of government is ex- 
pressly laid down in the Scriptures ; nevertheless 
the Scriptures abound with elements or principles of 
church government. The M. E. form of govern- 
ment is a gross violation of those principles. 

The Episcopals i^retend that the great success 
which has attended their system of operations is 
evidence of the righteousness and utility of Epis- 
copacy. *' It toorks weW* — " the Lord blesses it:^^ So 
did that which is now the Apocalyptic beast, once 
work well. The Church of Rome was once pure 
— and much purer, when it was the age of the 
M. E. church, than the M. E. church now is. 
None but those blinded by ignorance, prejudicci 
interest, or the love of sect, can fail to see the 
seeds of Popery in the M. E. polity. Indeed, those, 
seeds are pretty well sprouted already. The 
ohurch is not yet sixty years old, and Methodist 
Episcopal Bishops have more power in som» re- 
speets^ than Roman Catholic Bishops! And th» 
history of the last seven years teaches us that 

13 
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these bishops have still an open field. They may 
. assume almost any prerogative, and Che Geuetal 
Conference will sanction their assumptions ! And 
why not % Of what is the GJeneral Conference 
composed *? " Perhaps one-half are presiding el- 
ders — creatures of the bishop ; and perhaps one- 
eighth are looking for some General Conference 
office ; and then not a few of the younger ntiem- 
bers are looking for the presiding elder's office ; 
and more are looking for the bishopric than ever 
can wear the triple crown. Is it therefore strange 
that a General Conference, composed of such 
materials, should sustain all Episcopal innova- 
tions and assumptions, and even authorize the 
bishops, by legal enactments, to continue their 
encroachments 1 

Never was there an ecclesiastical system so 
well contrived, by the dependence of all its parts 
upon a great central wheel, to accumulate power 
and put down every opposing thing, as that of 
METHODIST EPISCOPACY. Hence its danger- 
ous tendency, both to our civil and religious in- 
stitutions. 

If revivals, or the success of the M. E. church, 
prove the government to be right, then it would 
prove absolute contradictions ; for while it would 
prove aristocracy to be right in the M. E. church, 
it would as clearly prove republicanism to be 
right in the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist Pro- 
testant, and other churches, for these all have re- 
vivals and success, as well as the M. E. church. 
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Moreover, if this is a good argument ia favor of 
any peculiar form of church government, it would 
be equally good inf favor of doctrines ; hence it 
would prove Calvinism right, Arminiamsm right, 
Campbellism, right, and every other ism, and by 
proving too much, destroys itself, and proves 
nothing at all. But the fact is, this has not been 
the ground of their success; no one has ever 
been awakened, or converted, or joined the 
church, because of the government, but have 
been influenced in this by their doctrines, the in- 
dustry of their ministry, and the piety of the 
church, while some, it is to be feared, have joined 
the church from motives less praiseworthy than 
the above. 



SECTION VII. . 

PROSPECT OF REFORM. 

There is no prospect that this church will give 
up slavery till forced to do so. As to her govern- 
ment, all efforts at modification and improve- 
ment have proved abortive ; and the £piscopacy 
of the church never was established on so firm a 
basis as at present. 

Attempts at reform were commenced about six 
years after the church was organized. 

Two things have been aimed at in all elSbrts at 
reform, — one has been to curtail the Bishop^s 
power, and the other to bring the influence of the 
laity into the councils of the church, 
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It has always been seen by a large portion of 
the travelling preachers, that if the presiding el» 
ders were elected by their suffirages, and associat* 
ed with the Bishops by right in making out the 
appointments, it would abridge the Bishop^s 
power over them, and afford them some little voice 
in determining their own fields of labor. To 
secure this point, therefore, has been an object 
witli many of the preachers, almost from the first. 

The secession that took place in 1792, with 
James O'lCelly at its head, was in consequence of 
the unlimited power of the Bishop in stationing 
the preachers. Jt was ;a very small abridgement 
of J lie Bishop's prerogative that Mr. O'Kelly and 
his friends asked, but the General Conference re- 
fused to grant it. The restriction desired was in 
the following words : 

*' After the Bishops ^point the preachers at the 
conference to their several circuits, if any one 
tliinks himself injured by the appointment, he 
shall have liberty to appeal to the Conference and 
state Ids objections^ and if the Conference ap- 
prove his objections^ the Bishop shall appoint him 
to another circuit." 

After a debate of three days on this proposition, 
it was lost 3 probably through the great influence 
that Bishop Asbury held oVer the preachers, as it 
was understood that he was decidedly hostile to 
the measure. 

At the Conference of 1800, another attempt was 
made to abridge the stationing power, by asso- 
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elating a committee of preachen with the Bishop, 
in making out the appointments . This also failed. 
The same question was introduoe<l into the Confer- 
ence of 1812, and lost hj only three votes. 

In 181d, a resolution was introduced into the 
Conference to make the presiding elders elective, 
and to constitute them a council to assist the 
Bishop in stationing the preachers. This was 
also lost. 

The same resolution, with slight modifications, 
was brought forward in 1820 and passed by quite 
a majority. After its adoption, however, the Rev. 
Joshua Soule who had just been elected to the 
^ Episcopal office refused to act under the restrio- 
tion, and consequently resigned his office. Bish- 
op McKendree joined with Mr. Soule in his oppo- 
sition to the measure, and through their joint influ- 
ence they succeeded, at length, in brinsring over 
a majority to their side, and obtained a suspen- 
sion of the resolutions for four years. In 1824, 
their suspension was continued, and at the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1828, they were rescinded * 

Thus an effort to abridge the powers of the 
Bishops, and continued for more than thirty years^ 
was finally defeated by the Bishops themselves ! 

This effort was renewed at the last General 
Conference (1840), but met with its usual fate. 
The disposition on the part of the Conference to 
weaken any of the Episcopal functions, has 

* For the validity of the facts here stated, see Banga^ 
History, VoL II. p. 330 and onward. 
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grown less and less from the time that McKendree 
aud Sonle took a stand for themselves and their 
snccessors in 1820. 

There never has been a period in the history of 
the church when the laity have been universally 
satisfied with its government. Several strenuous 
efforts have been made by the laity, at different 
times, to obtain their just rights — ^but all to no 
purpose. Secession has been their only remedy. 

The secession from the church that took place 
in 1828; was preceded by an energetic struggle 
for reform on the part of a large number of local 
preachers and laymen, together with some few 
travelling preachers. Of course the latter dasSi 
in any such reform, will be always small, as they 
are the party interested in sustaining the *^ ancient 
regime'^ of priestly prerogatives. 

The reformers at the time alluded to, commenced 
their discussions in favor of the rights of the 
laity, first in the *'Wesleyan Repository," and 
afterwards in the " Mutual Rights." They argued 
strenuously against the Episcopal form of church 
government, and insisted on a lay representation 
in the General Conference. Memorials were sent 
up to that body both in 1824 and 1828, to secure 
for the laity a share in its deliberations. But it 
was like asking the despot to yield his sceptre in 
fttvor of his vassals. In the report which th# 
Conference made on the subject of the memorials 
in 1824, they modestly reply to the petitioners, 
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^'Pardon us if we know no such rights — ifwib 

COMPREHEND NO SUCH FRiyiLEOEB." 

At the next Conference (1828) the injured peo- 
ple made another rally, and once more laid their 
grievances before the clerical judicatory. In 
answer to their claim, the Conference deny that 
the right of the laity to representation is a natural 
right, because, as they afiirm, " the foundation of 
their rights in ecclesiastical bodies rests on a dif- 
ferent basis." They also deny that it is an " ac- 
quired right" which they are entitled to, either on 
the ground " of becoming Christians or of becom- 
ing Methodists." And as the right, if it exists at 
all, must be either natural or acquired^ therefore 
they gravely conclude that no such right exists. 

It was with such logic that they justified them- 
selves in the exercise of arbitrary power, and 
resisted the claim of inalienable ri^ht on the part 
of the people. 

After this defeat of liberty in 1828, little was 
said or done by the disappointed and exhausted 
people to gain their right, until the Conference of 
1840, when petitions again flowed in upon this 
subject. But the Conference had become so con- 
fident of its authority, so callous to the claims of 
justice, and so void of all sense of religious free- 
dom, that it did not give the memorials a respect- 
ful consideration, nor deem the petitioners worthy 
of an honorable answer. It is true the petitions 
were referred to a committee and were reported 
on. But such was the manner of their reference 
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(having been first laid on the table), and such the 
report upon them (consisting of a peremptory 
refusal of the prayer, accompanied with a reflec- 
tion upon the manner in which the memorials had 
originated), that the whole subject was treated 
with utter contempt. 

This treatment has resulted in repeated seces- 
sions. Dr. Bangs tells us, in the History of whioh 
he is the author, that in 1791 (about six years 
after the organization of the church), the Rev. 
Wm. Hammet, a very popular preacher, became 
dissatisfied, and withdrew with a party from the 
church. He passes over this secession very 
rapidly, leaving us to guess at the probable number 
of the seceders. About a year after this, accord- 
ing to the same author, Rev. J. O'Kelly, with a 
number of travelling and local preachers, left the 
church on account of their dissatisfaction with 
the power lodged in the hands of the Bishops 
and presiding elders. "In the latter part of 1793," 
says the Dr., " they began to form societies, and 
hundreds of the people were induced to forsake 
the M. £. church, so that in some places whok 
societies were broken up." And he tells us that 
this disaffection was not confined to Virginia, the 
place of Mr. O'Kelly's residence, but extended 
also into North Carolina. Here, then^ in about 
eight years after the organization of the M. E. 
church, Dr. Bangs tells us of two very important 
secessions on account of the odium of the gov- 
ernment. 
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The next secession that he mentions, took place 
in 1813. This, he tells us, was composed of local 
preachers and laymen ; several of the former, and 
a considerable number of the latter. This body, 
which originated in New England, under the 
name of "Reformed Methodists," the Dr. tells us, 
'' has long ceased to exist?'* On what authority he 
makes this assertion, I know not : but I do know 
that the " Reformed Methodist clmrch" still flour- 
ish^ and numbers in its communion about fifty 
ordamed, and twenty-five licensed preachers, ana 
two or three thousand members. 

The next prominent secession took place in 
1827-8. The seceders organized under the name 
of the "Methodist Protestant Church." Some 
thousands soon gathered to their standard, and 
at the present time they number about sixty thou- 
sand members. 

Since that time, a multitude of smaller separa- 
tions from the church have taken place, besides 
a host of individual withdrawals, both from 
among the ministers and laity. 

In consequence of the pro-slavery character of 
the M. E. Church, and also the oppressive and 
nnscriptural ch'aracter of her government, after 
long and prayerful deliberation, in November, 1842, 
Rev. Messrs. J. Horton, L. R. Sunderland and 0. 
Scott publicly withdrew from the M. E. church, 
and started a new paper called the True Wesley- 
an. The second number of this paper contained 
the withdmwal of Rev. Lather Lee, and the 3d 
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number, that of Rev. L. C. Matlack, oue of the 
M. £. stationed preachers in the city of Boston. 
And from that time to the present, not a week, i 
believe, has passed, but has brought to the Wes- 
leyan ofhce the news of secessions either from 
the ministry or membership of the M. £. church, 
and generally from both. 

A convention was called at the city of Utica, 
N. Y., in the month of May, 1843, of ministers ami 
laymen, which formed the " Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection of America." This conncctiA ex- 
tends to every free state and territory in the Union. 
It has ten annual conferences, with from 500 to 
600 preachers, and about 17,000 members ! 

It is but just to remark, that previously to the 
secession of Horton, Sunderland and Scott, a local 
secession had taken place in Utica, N. Y., another 
in Cleveland, 0. j and also pretty extensive se- 
cessions in Michigan. Our brethren in Michigan 
had formed themselves into an annual conference, 
and were in successful operation previously to 
the above-named secession. . They numbered, at 
the time of the Utica Convention, over twenty 
preachers, and about a thousand members. They 
now constitute a very important branch of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America. 

The Wesleyan Connection is now in a state of 
great prosperity, and new recruits are weekly 
coming to us irom the old church. 

There are not less than one hundred thousand 
Methodists in ihe United States, under varioiis 
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nanies, who stand disconnected with the M. £• 
Church, and in hostility to her government Such 
an amount of dissatisfkction and disruption is 
\vithout a parallel in the history of any other 
church in this country. And let it be noticed; too, 
that these secessions have taken place notwith- 
standing the strong bond of union calculated to 
bind the Methodist body toge'ther, growing out of 
unity of faith, homogeneousness of usuage andf re- 
ligious habit, strong attachment to the early pio- 
neers of the cause, and endesuring relations, 
strengthened by a thousand delightful considera- 
tions. 

With what expulsive power, therefore, must a 
system operate, that can sunder such bonds of 
union, and throw off thousands and tens of thou- 
sands from their connection with it ! Must not 
such a system be radically ^xld necessarily wrong 7 



, SECTION VIII. 

LOCAL PREACHERS. 

**If a local preacher be distressed in his tempo- 
ral circumstances on account of his services in 
the circuit, he may apply to the quarterly meet- 
ing conference, who may give him what relief 
they judge proper, after the allowance of the 
travelling preachers and their wives, and all other 
regular allowances Sure discharged.*' 
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Who can mark the tenn» of this provision, and 
Qot pronounce it a monstrous outrage upon justice, 
and an aggravating insult to misfortune ? One 
would have thought that the conference which 
adopted it would have blushed for very shame in 
the act. It is, however, but another proof of the 
heartless and merciless character of absolute 
power. Mark ; in the case alluded to in the pro- 
vision^ it is admitted that the local preacher it 
" distressed in his temporal circumstances on ac» 
count of serviee in the circuits This, of course^ 
would give him a claim in rights paramount to 
the claims of all others not thus afflicted. Yet he 
oan claim nothing. '* He mcty apply to the quarteily 
meeting conference, who may give what rehaf 
they judge proper^ AFTER the allowance af the 
travelling preachers and of their loivesy and ALL 
OTHER regular allowances are discharged P* If 
ihere is anything left, the conference " may give 
what relief they judge proper." 

Thus we see that the travelling preacher must 
first receive his allowance, however comfortable 
his circumstances may be, while the local preach- 
er, who " has broke down mider excessive labors 
in the circuit," and is ** distressed in his temporal 
circumstances," can receive nothing, unless there 
should be a surplus " after all other regular claims 
are discharged," and the conference should *' judge 
proper " to bestow the fragments of its funds upon 
him. Alas ! for the poor man, Qven on this ten* 
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ure ; for it is seldom that all the ^ regular allow* 
anees are discharged." 

In concluding this brief notice of the local min- 
istry, I would say, that though they are thus sub- 
ordinated to the ruling hierarchy, some of the 
most talented, pious, and liberty-loving men are 
found in their ranks. They have always furnish- 
ed a large proportion of the leading spirits who 
have undertaken reformatory measures in the 
church, though it is to be regretted that many of 
them are either too insensible to their own con*' 
dition, or too regardless of their own rights and 
responsibilities, to make the necessary efforts to 
pluck themselves and the church from the grasp 
of a spiritual despotism. Six thousand local 
preachers, with such proportion of the laity as 
they might secure to their cause, would shake the 
fabric of Methodist Episcopacy to its founda- 
tions. 



SECTION IX. 

INFLUENCE OT THX MSTHODirr EPISOOPAL StsTEM ON 

THE REPUBLIC. 

No one, I think, can have failed to see, during 
the course of this investigation, that republican- 
ism and the Methodist Episcopal economy are 
perfect antagonists. While republicanism recog- 
nisBes the right of the peapk to fhuooe the govern* 
14 
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ment under which they are to live, we have seen 
the government of the M. £. Church organized ez- 
dnsively by the travelling preachers, without even 
WMulting the laity in respect to it. While re- 
publicanism provides for the frequent election of 
law-makers, by the voice of the citizens, Metho- 
dist Episcopacy invests the law-^naking power 
in the travelling clergy, by a provision unalter- 
able, except by the travelling preachers themselves! 
In a republic, the people also elect their executive 
and judicial officers : but the conference preach- 
ers in the M. E. Church have usurped both these 
departments of resposibility and power. In a re 
public, the public monies and public edifices are 
under the supervision of the sovereign people; 
but the vast funds of the M. E. Church, together 
with the houses of worship, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are under the absolute control of her 
regular ministry. In a republic, the people 
choose their own public servants; but the Me- 
thodist societies are obliged to receive such 
teachers as the bishops may see fit to send them. 
•In a republic, a man is tried for an alleged 
offence, by a jury empannelled upon just prin- 
ciples; but in the M. E. Chiu-ch, the stationed 
preacher tries the accused member by a committee 
of his Qvm sdeeting. 

This series of particulars, showing the antago- 
Xjistio character of Methodist Episcopacy to re- 
principles, might be greatly extended ; 
if is by no means necessary, since the most 
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superficial observer oannot fail to see that it has 
no one feature compatible with the civil policy 
of our country. What, then, must be the influence 
of this ecclesiastical superstructure on the Ameri- 
can Republic ? Must not its legitimate tendency 
be dangerous and destructive? With its eleven 
hundred thousand members, its ten thousand preach" 
ers, its million and a half of supporters, its central 
organs of information, its million of money, its 
archly constructed machinery, set in motion by 
the great central wheel of the General Conference, 
and extending its influence, by means of a thou- 
sand subordinate wheels, to every society and 
class throughout the Union, together with its a6- 
sohUe head in the persons of the bishops^ reader 
the Methodist Episcopal organization a most 
dangerous institution to the liberties of the nation. 
It is, indeed, far more dangerous than Catholi- 
cism itself; for the corrupt and liberty-crushing 
character of that organization has long since been 
exposed, so that the ever-watchful eye of liberty 
is always open to its dark plottings and Jesuitical 
designs. But Episcopal Methodism is a Protest- 
ant system, sprung up almost imperceptibly in 
our midst, under circumstances and auspices 
which have, till lately, shielded it from public 
reprobation, and, for the most part, even from 
any general suspicion. Here lies the differ- 
ence. 

It is easy to see ,that a people, trained under 
the influence of such a system, are poorly pre- 
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imred to Icppreciate the benefits of civil freedom, 
and consequently are dangerous hands into ixrhich 
to commit the guardianship of our free instita^ 
tious. At least orhe-tenth part of the American 
population are either directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the M. £.' Church ; and when the 
consolidated and homogeneous character of the 
organization is taken into view, it must be readily 
discovered that the same political views mint 
generally obtain throughout tins entire body. 
The political power, therefore, of this nuxnerons 
people, subject as they are to a central control, may 
be brought to bear, in any given case, with tre- 
mendous effect upon the destiny of the repubhe. 
A hint may be suggested by the bishops to thek 
presiding elders, by the presiding elders to the 
preachers on their several districts, and by the 
preachers to their class-leaders in the several 
societies, by the leaders to the members of their 
dasses -, and thus a scheme may be extended, 
and simultaneoudy adopted, from one end of the 
Union to the other, in every society of the con- 
nection. 

It is not intended by these remarks to intimate, 
that the church was instituted for any oormpt 
purpose, or that the present generation of her min* 
isters entertain any treajBonable designs towards 
the government of our country ; but the object ie 
wO show, that when, under the influence of rapid* 
ly increasing wealth and power, and the despot- 
ism of its principle^ it shall become eorruptt then 
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it will aiSbrd a most ready and efficiec/t agency, 
by which a worldly and ambitious priesthood, 
joined with some intriguing and liberty-hating 
political party, may upturn the foundations of our 
government, demolish the temple of freedom, and 
establish an absolute despotism over the land. 
Such is the tendency of this system ; and, if the 
result is not realized, it will not be from any want 
of adaptation in the principles which the system 
involves, but because the spirit of liberty wiH be 
too vigilant to suflfer herself to be slain by its per- 
fidious hand. 

By tracing the parallel lines of civil and eccle- 
siastical history up to antiquity, it will be found, 
that in proportion as religious freedom has ob- 
tained, in the same proportion has civil govern- 
ment been administered according to free princi- 
ples. Do we not owe our own republic to a 
band of religionists, who fled to the wilds of 
America to secure to themselves and their pos- 
terity the God-given and inviolable rights of con- 
science ? 

Is not the church of God to be the standard of 
justice and right ? But are not the recognition and 
administration of justice and right, the essentials 
of civil as well as religious freedom ? If, then, 
the church exerts her appropriate power on the 
community in which she exists, and does not at 
the same time sustain the principles of freedom 
by securing liberty of conscience to her own 
members, can we expect that civU freedom will 
14* 
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long continne ? It is manifest that if the church 
exerts the power it is its province to exert, it will 
give character to a nation ; in which case, if a 
despotism exists in the former, it will sooner at 
later sway its iron sceptre over the latter. If not, 
why is th^ spread of the Romish church in this 
country considered so dangerous to its liberties t 
If it is no matter what church organization we 
have, then let Catholicism multiply itself tiU it 
B^Kiallow up all sects and banish Protestantism 
from the land. Why nof? Is despotism any more 
dangerous in the Romish than in the Methodist 
Episcopal or any other church 1 Does not the M, 
E. church, in effect, set up infallibility, deny the 
right of private judgment, and cut off the exer- 
cise of individual conscience ? 

In alluding to the rights of self-government, do 
not her authorities say, " We know no such rights T* 
And yet it is this organization, involving as it does 
principles at deadly war with inalienable rights^ 
that is exerting a direct control over a large pro- 
portion of the American people, and by an influ- 
ence, more remote, but not less certain, is w^ear- 
ing away the foundations of civil freedom itself. 

The M. E. church not only exerts a dangerous 
influence on the liberties of the nation, by the di- 
rect and legitimate tendency of its principles, but 
also by the support which it gives to the system 
of slavery in our land. This church has taken the 
ground, either in her declaration or acts, that 
slavery, as it exists in the United States, is not a 
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moral or political evil ; that is, that it is no erl 
at all. It has cast the broad SBgis of Episcopal 
authority over the system as a shield of defence. 
It has prohibited the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion, and enforced the violation of its edicts with 
the severest of ecclesiastical penalties . It has shap*- 
ed its policy, on this question, according to the 
slave laws of the South, in rejection of the plain- 
est precepts of Jesus Christ. It admits to its 
communion and ministry hundreds of slavehold- 
ers who hold in cruel bondage /*n» of thousands of 
their own brethren and sisters in Christ ; and, to 
accommodate slavery, has disfranchised all its 
colored members throughout the slaveholding 
States of the Union. 

In doing all this, and much more that might be 
mentioned, the M. E. church is giving its support 
to an institution which, more than all others, is 
calculated to sap the foundations of our civil 
freedom, and hasten the republic into the grave 
where lie the mouldering kingdoms of antiquity. 

In looking in upon the state of things in the M. 
E. church, it does not require a very sagacious 
observer to see, in their incipient beginnings, the 
very corruptions of the Romish church. And as 
sure as the Bishop of Rome was ever vested with 
the name and power of a Pope, and as certain as 
John Tetzel, in the name of Leo X. bartered in- 
dulgences to sin, so sure the E. Methodist church, 
unless it change its policy, or is controlled by 
some foreign influences, will degenerate into a 
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Popedom, in wbich a cringing and degraded laity 
will be but tlie passive tools of a despotic priest- 
hood. 

The Romish church at the close of the third 
century^ was not so subject to the dominance 
of the clergy, nor so liable to a reign of spiritual 
despotism, as is the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
this present moment. 

The corruptions and usurpations in the primi- 
tive church sprang up incidentaily, and were nour- 
ished by circumstances, but the M. £. churchy as has 
been seen, has its origin in usurpation, and involves 
in its organization the very elements of ABSOLUTE 
POWER. 
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PRESENT POSITION 

OP THE M. E- CHURCH. 



THE COLORED TESTIMONY RESOLUTION. 

1. The Rev. Silas Comfort, at the time a mem- 
ber of the Missouri Conference, permitted a col- 
ored person to testify against a white person, 
in a church trial. 

2. For this conduct he was tried at the next 
session of the Conference, and convicted of mal- 
administration. 

3. He appealed to the next General Conference, 
and the conference refused to hear the appeal, 
thereby denying the right of appeal from such a 
decision. 

4. Upon the top of this refusal to hear the ap- 
peal, the General Conference passed the colored 
testimony resolution, by which they declared 
that the admission of such testimony, ** is inex- 
pedient and unjustifiable." For this, it cannot be 
denied, the northern division of Jhe church is re- 
sponsible, for they had a majority in the Confer- 
ence, and their leading men voted for the meas- 
ure. Here the matter rested for four years, when 
the General Conference of 1844 repealed it. 

THE REPEAL. 

1. The repeal cannot place the church in a more 
favorable point of light than she was before the 
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passage of the resolation. As well might a man 
or a community claim to be better for having 
done wrong. Granting all that can be asked, 
that the repeal placed the church just w^here it 
was before its passage, and it will be seen that it 
does not reach the case. It leaves them where 
they were, which is this ; an annual conference 
had condemned a member for admitting colored 
testimony, and the Greneral Conference refused to 
hear his appeal. 

2. The repeal does not legally secure to colored 
members the right to be heurd in church trials. 
It certainly could restore only what it took away, 
and it did not take away the right of colored inem« 
hers to testify, for they had not the right to be tak- 
en away. This is proved by the fact that an an- 
nual Conference declared it to be mal-administra- 
tion to admit a colored person to testify, and the 
General Conference had refused to allow his ap- 

^ peal. 

3. The decisions of the General Conference in 
the case of Mr. Comfort, fully settles the legal 
question, that it is mal-administration to admit 
colored testimony, and of course its admission 
must be unlawful. This decision was in no sense 
touched by the repeal of the colored testimony 
resolution, but remains in full force to this dafy. 
Thus it is clear that nothing but a little show has 
been gained by the repeal. The colored mem- 
ber has no more right to testify than before. 

To conclude, if the repeal of the colored testi- 
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mony resolution was an anti-slavery victory in 
1844, its passage could have ,been no less a pro- 
slavery victory in 1840. This is not a very glo- 
rious position, when it is known that such men as 
Dr. Peck of the M. E. Book Room, helped to 
achieve the pro-slavery victory in 1840. If those 
who voted for the repeal in 1844, proved them- 
selves anti-slavery thereby, it follows that Dr. 
Peck proved himself no less pro-slavery by voting 
for the resolution in 1840. 

ANTI-Sl^VERT PETITIONS. 

Nine Annual Conferences and ten thousand 
members petitioned the General Conference of 1844 
to take action against slavery. Many of these 
petitions prayed for an entire separation of slavery 
from the church. The following resolution was 
adopted by a Methodist Convention in Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 18, 1843. It shows the wishes of the 
petitioners. 

^'Resolved, That slavery being a sin, and this 
sin in the *M. E. Church, and the church a unit, 
notiiing short of a SPEEDY and ENTIRE separa- 
tion of slavery from the church can satisfy the 
consciences oi honest and faithful abolitiontsts" 

After waiting a year, these brethren petitioned 
the General Conference, and their petitions were 
denied. A Committee on these petitions reported 
against granting the prayer, and the report wbs 
adopted without a word of debate. Are the au- 
thors of the above resolution satisfied ? Are their 
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ooBscieuces at ease? Have they ceased to be 
'*• honest and faithful abolitionists V* There has 
been no *^ speedy and entire separation of slavery 
from the church," nor is there likely to hfi. 

DIYISION OF THE CHURCH. 

The M. £. Church is divided, it is true ; but 
this is no proof of anti-slavery on the part of the 
north. 

1. The division was a southern measure. The 
north did not propose it, dicl^not desire it, did all 
they could to prevent it. But why did the south 
leave, if the north were not anti-slavery ? The 
reason is plain, the north, to prevent her members 
" going over in troops to the seceders," took posi- 
tions which offended the south. Though slavery 
was not injured, it was offended at the half way 
expediency course of the north. To speak in the 
use of legal terms, there was an assault on slavery, 
Dut no battery. Words ! words ! 

2. The terms of the division are * essentially 
pro-slavery ; and these were dictated by the north, 
rhey fully recognize the slaveholding Christianity 
of the south. The preachers are allowed to make 
the election between the two divisions without 
censure. The north has pledged itself not to col- 
lect churches in the southern division. This ac- 
knowledges the southern division as a branch of 
the Christian church. Is the north anti-slavery, 
when it has handed over one. half of the nation 
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to a slaveholding church for the safe keeping of 
their souls ? 

3. The plan of separation is highly oppressive 
upon minorities. Suppose portions of societies 
south of the line of division to be so opposed to 
slavery that they cannot walk with the southern 
church ; they are abandoned by the north. The 
north has pledged itself that it will not take any 
pastoral charge of such portions of the church. 
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CONCLUDING PORTION OF AN ABLE 

REVIEW, -^ 

OF THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE M. E. CHUIOB 
WITH EE6ARD TO SLAVERY. 

BT BW. KDWABO SUITH. 

Aft£R the question of Radicalism was settled 
in 1832, the question of ^avery began again to 
agitate the church violently in the north, and 
action was attempted to be taken against it by 
annual and quarterly conferences ; but the bish- 
ops came forward in its behalf, and refused to put 
motions in the annual conferences condemnatory 
of it, and the presiding elders did the same in the 
quarterly conferences, with a few exceptions. . So 
that no (or next to no) official action could be 
obtained against it, even by way of testimony 
and remonstrance. This led to the formation of 
Methodist Episcopal Anti-Slavery Societies, .to 
bring the subject before the membership, that 
they might have correct information on it. But 
these societies were not able to withstand the 
tide of opposition, and were, after a short and 
feeble existence, disbanded. Anti-slavery trav- 
elling preachers, who were active in the cause, 
were tried^ some degraded, others gagged, and a 
number frightened back to their former positions, 
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The excitement in the church was crushed, and 
the subject to all appearance put to rest for more 
than a year, when a few anti-slavery preachers^ 
having lost all hope of a reformation in the church, 
withdrew from it in the year 1842. They were 
soon followed by others, and steps were taken to 
organize a Methodist Church, free from any con- 
nection with slavery, which organization was 
completed in June, 1842. This little movement 
kindled a mighty anti-slavery flame, where the 
subject had been to appearance dead for nearly 
two years; three very large conventions were 
held in a short time after the first withdrawal^ and 
liigh ground taken against the sin of slaveiy. 
Assurances were given by these conventions that 
the general conference of 1844 would do some 
great thing against slavery, and the anti-slavery 
members were exhorted not to leave the church, 
but to wait and see what the general conference 
would do. And many of them did wait to see 
the result. 

Previo\is to this time, some southern papers 
intimated that the South would insist on having a 
slaveholder elected bishop. The new-born anti- 
slavery zeal which the secession of " Scott & Co." 
had brought into the world, declaimed against 
this, urging the members to petition the General 
Conference against it, and also for some decided 
action 'Ho free the church from all connection 
with slavery,'* declaring that if the church was 
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not BO freed, ^* it could not be a home for anti* 
slavery Methodists." 

It was considered an easy matter to redeem the 
pledge, not to elect a slaveholder bishop. As the 
conference had a right to vote for a non-slave 
holder, the North, having a majority of votes, 
could cast their vote for a candidate of this kind, 
thus redeem the pledge given to the memben, 
and on their return claim that they had preserved 
the high and holy office firom the " foul blot of 
slavery." This much gained, would form a 
reason to hope that the rest might be, by the next 
conference, and the people be thus uiduced to 
remain in the church. But when they came to 
the conference, they found the " foul blot" already 
on the high and holy office, one of the bishopa 
being a slaveholder ; and how to get it off, meet 
the expectations they had raised, and keep the 
people in the church, was the difficulty. 

The first plan proposed was to ask Bishop An- 
drew to resign his office ; but this^as abandoned, 
and the conference did no more than express their 
sense of what it was proper for him to do, viz. : 
**that he would desist from the exercise of hi« 
office so long as he might remain connected with 
slavery." Journals of 1844, p. 84. This decision 
was come to after about twelve days' discussion 
No one offered to table charges against Bishop A. 
for a violation of his Discipline, or pretended that 
any rule of the church had been violated by hun;. 
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and when the conference adopted the resolutioD 
expressive of their sense of what would be pro- 
per for Bishop A. to do, they seemed not to know 
what they had done. The thing was "of doubt- 
ful disputation." And this has been the case 
with that churches action on slavery from the be- 
ginnmg. There has been so much doing and 
midoing, that it is extremely diihcidt to balance 
the account, or know what is done, or rather is 
not undone — what remains done. The South 
believed that the conference had virtually sus- 
pended the Bishop without the form of a trial 
and protested against the act as extra-judicial.- 
The North appointed a committee to answer the 
protest, which answer was placed on the journals 
of the conference as the answer of the majority, 
by a vote of 116 to 26. This document took the 
ground that Bishop A. was not suspended, noi; 
even tried ; that " he is still a bishop, and that 
should he act, his acts would be valid." Jour- 
nals. — p. 203. The other bishops did not appear 
to know what the conference had done with their 
colleague, and addressed a note to the conference, 
to know what should be done with Bishop A.-s 
name ; what about his salary ; what work should 
he do, or should he do any; and if any, how 
should he be appointed to it ? This was previous 
to the vote on the answer to the protest. The 
conference, by a vote of 155 to 17, directed his 
name to stand on the minutes, in answer to the 
question, "Who are the bishops of the M. £• 

15* 
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Church ?»» with the names of the other bishops, 
and also in the hymn-book and Discipline, as it 
had done previously; and by a vote of 152 to 14, 
directed that his salary should be paid as the 
salary of the other bishops were paid In these 
two respects, h^ differed nothing from his col- 
leagues, apd by a vote of 103 to 67, he was left to 
determine, by his "own decision and action," 
what work he would do, in view of the e3q)re88ed 
sense of the conference. From all which we see 
that Bishop A. was not tried, not deposed or sus- 
pended, even virtually, nor even advised not to 
exercise his episcopal functions. He was left at 
tiberty to decide whether he would or would not 
exercise them, and to what extent. The confer- 
eiioe expressed their sense — did not give their 
advise. They gave the reason for their sense. 
The abolitionists of the North were ready to leave 
the church on account of her connection with 
ekivery; and if a slaveholding bishop should 
visit the northern conferences, hundreds, yea, 
•* thousands would leave the church ;** and they 
. thought Bishop A. ought to prevent this by not 
acting. Though it was perfectly lawful for him 
to act, it was not expedient in these circumstan- 
oes. Yet they would not determine the point — 
they left this for him. — Journal, p. 118. 

The action of the conference in the case of 
Bishop Andrew was 'the cause of the division of 
the church by the Louisville Convention. There 
was «ome complaint of the action in the case of 
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Mr. HMfdkxxs, of tbe Baltisooxe Conference; but tbe^ 
•ouAlieni delegates did not x>rote8t agiMJOSt it, a^ 
make it a ground of separation. See Prot^s^ 
Jour. p.. 186. 

Now I inquire what wene the matters at issue 
between the North and the South, which led ta 
the separation o£ the Largest religious society is^ 
Che country ? The North did not pretend to ^ajr 
<(bat slaveholding was sinful, or in any way im-, 
moral, in Bishop A:& ease. This was not said hy 
a single member of tne Confeoence, in a debate 
of twelve days. They did not 9ay that slavery 
was a maimm per «e.— an evil in itself. This was 
not said by the body, nor by a single member of 
k. No new action was taken agai^ sl^veay — 
no new ground proposed to be taken. Mini^tes^ 
were left (o act as they had acted from 18001, and 
members as they had acted from 18081, in thc^ 
matter of buying and selling slaves, and from 
178j» in the matter of holding them. In an&wej|[ 
to about ten thousand petitioners, pirayu^ the 
conference to take some actioi:^ to '^free th9 
church entirely from any connec^on with sl^ye- 
ry,v the conference replied that ^ it was inexpedi- 
ent to take any action on that point" The South 
asked no change in the Disciplii}e to favor slavery, 
not even in the person of a single individus^ 
The South were perfectly satisfied with the D|isci- 
pline ^^ a9 it vb.** The North gave not |he least 
intimation of a wish to hav9 it changed. What^ 
<hen, was the difficiiat^r 9 Plaini^y this. TheSoMA 
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chiimed for her slaveholding ministers, in the per- 
son of Bishop Andrew, the rights secnred ta ttkem 
in the Discipline. The North denied them the 
enjoyment of those rights, purely on the groundr 
of expediency. They dauned that if a slaye- 
holding^ bishop should come to hold their northern 
'conferences, their abolition members would leave 
the church by thousands. This would be a sore 
calamity. Expediency required its prevention;^ 
and if a slaveholder was bishop, he would have to» 
travel at large, would have to. come to the North 
and thus drive the aboKtionists out of the church. 
Hence Bishop A. ought not to exercise the func- 
tions of his office, while their exercise would 
produce this effect — while the in^ediment re^ 
mained. Both agreed that he had a right to be 
bishop — that he could rightfirfly exercise the 
episcopal functions ; but one contended that it 
was inexpedient to do so, the other that it was 
expedient to do right; and that the North was 
bound to allow their Southern brethren not only 
the right to be slaveholders, but that slavery 
should not be considered as disqualifying them 
in any sense for the episcopal office. This was 
the true issue. It involves nothing but a matter 
of mere expediency ; not a particle of principle 
is involved in the whole afiair. 

After seeing what led to the separatimi, we see 
at once how far they a^e apart. — ^The North takes 
the discipline " as it is," proposing no change on 
the subject of slavery. The South adopted, it u 
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the very same way at the Louiayille Conventioou 
Neither intimated a wish for anything not in, 
tiie diseiplinet nor expres sed diesatiafaction witl|. 

anything therein (^ontained. The North will no(r 
agree that a slaveholder shxill enjoy his disci- 
plinary right in the office of a bishop, but he 

may in every other office or station in the church. 
The South claim for the slaveholder the exercise 
of his disciplinary rights in every station. The 
North do not make tlie refusal of right a matter of 
principle, but of expediency. All the North asks 
is not to have a slaveholder in the ,episcopacy ; 
not because the discipline forbids it, but because it 
is inexpedient. This is what the North asks ; this 
is what the South refuses. On this single point they 
are apart — on everytliing else together. This is 
the true state of the case, and we may truly exclaim, 
'* Behold how great a matter a little Qie kmdleth.^* 

The General Conference of 1840 decided that 
slaveholders had a disciplinary right to the office 
of bishop, in passing the following resolution : — 

'' Resolved, by the delegates of the several 
atnm ^al conferences, in General Conference as- 
sembled, That under the provisional exception of 
the general rule of the church, on the subject of 
slavery, the simple holding of slaves^ or mere 
ownership of slave property in states or tenitories 
where the laws do not admit of emancipatioui 
and the liberated slave to enjoy his freedom, con- 
stitutes no legal barrier to the election or ordi- 
cation of miniaten to the various grades of offica 
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now in the ministry of the M. E . Church ; andean- • 
not, therefore, be considered as operating any for- 
feiture of right in view of such election and ordi- 
nation." [See Journals of 1840, p. 171.} 

This resolution gives the sense of the Greneral 
Conference of 1840, which resolution was not 
asked to be rescinded at the conference of 1844 } 
bywhich it appears that, the General Conference 
being judge, slaveholders n>ay be rightfully elect- 
ed and ordained to any grade of ofhce in the M. 
E. Church, in those states which forbid emanci- 
pation, or deny the liberated slave to enjoy his 
freedom. 

I come next to consider the connection of the 
northern portion of the church with slavery. 
After the southern protest was presented, contain- 
ing a declaration that the South could not submit 
longer to the violation of their rights, a committee 
of nine was appointed to report a plan ctf separa- 
tion. — This committee reported twelve resolutions^ 
which were adopted. The first bears on the 
point in hand, and reads as follows r — ** That 
should the annual conferences in the slavehold- 
ing states, find £b necessary to unite in a distinct 
ecclesiastical connection, the following rule shalt 
be observed with regard to the north^n boundary 
of such connection r All the societies, stations^ 
and conferences adhering to the chorch in ^ the* 
South, by a vote of the majority of the members 
4)f said societies, stations, and conferences, shall 
remain under the immolested pastoral care of tfaa: ^ 
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southern church ; and the ministers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church shall in no wise attempt 
to organize churches or societies within the limits 
of the church south; nor shall they attempt to ex- 
ercise any pastoral oversight therein. It being 
understood that the ministry of the South recipro- 
cally observe the same rule in relation to stations, 
societies, and conferences, adhering, by a vote of 
a majority, to the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
provided also, that this rule shall apply only to 
societies, stations, and conferences bordering on 
the line of division, and not to interior charges, 
which shall in all cases be left to the care of that 
church within whose territory they are situated." 
[Journals of 1844, p, 135,] 

The first thing worthy of notice in this resolu- 
tion, is the fact that the conferences in the 
8]aveholding states were made the judges of 
the necessity for division; and from their de- 
cision there is no appeal. They were authorized, 
by a vote of 147 to 22, to decide this question, 
and to organize a separate connection. They 
have decided in favor of division, and have 
organized a separate connection. The delegates 
appointed the time for the organizing conven- 
tion, should the annual conferences find it ne- 
cessary to hold such a convention. This was 
not determining the question, but submitting 
it to the annual conferences for their decision ; 
and every conference in the slave states deter- 
mined in favor of the oonvention« and sent dele* 
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'^tes to it. These delegattes decided, wil^ bat 
three dissenting voices, to forai a separate con- 
'hection. The South has done what the General 
Conference authorized them to do, and in the very 
way prescribed . The South has not acted schism- 
'•tically, but by the authoiity and direction bfthe 
'General Conference. 

Second. — The isocieties, Sections and conferences 
bordering on the line of division, have the right 
'to determine, by a vote, whether they will belong 
'to the North or the South. The conferences au- 
thorized to form the southern church, were the 
Conferences in the slaveholding states, and none 
else. There are four conferences, part in shrve 
states and part in free states, Philadelphia, Balti- 
'ittore, Pittsburgh and Ohio. These four include 
the states of Delaware, Maryland, and two-thirds 
of Virginia. All these remain in the Norfli. The 
Virginia, Holston, Kentucky, and Missottri tjdn- 
ferences border on the south side of the line, and 
h^ve a right to come to the north, and thus extend 
the southern line of the northern church, so tisi to 
embrace fiv©' s^ve states and part of a sixth; 
this can be done. The societies and stations on 
either side of the line can choose which division » 
they will belong to j and iifter all these choices 
are made, the northern church will include two 
whole slave states, and two-thirds of a third } and 
it may include much more. The rfave • territory 
which will be certainly included in ike northern 
'ohurdi, contaiHB^leia^ accokiiaerto Aetmiinitef 
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of 1843-1844^ tweuly-seven thousand slat* mem- 
bers of the church ; one-sixth of all the slaTesin 
the whole church, and about the same proportion 
of slaveholders. • There are about twenty-five 
thousand slaveholders in the whole church ; and if 
there are as many slaveholders, in proportion to 
the slave population in the slave*' territory, hi- 
chided in the northern church as in the sonChenit 
there arc four thousand in the northern church ; 
but if but half as many, then the northern c'hnroh 
contains two thousand ; and there are unquestion- 
ably half as many ] so that the north is, and will 
contmue to be, just as much connected wHh c^- 
very as she was before the separation, 

'The only difference is, there are not so m»ny 
slaveholders' in the northern M. £. churdh, bi:^ 
the fellowship of slaveholders is as actual and as 
sinful. If ever the ^connection of the M. E. 
church was sinful, it is so yet. The north did not 
ask for the division ; did not want it — hoped tb 
the last it would not take place. [See JonrnaUi 
of 1844, page 210.] The northern papers h«re 
deprecated it — insisted that there was no' cauM 
for it. The north asked not to be freed from 
church connection with slavery — from the fellow- 
ship of slaveholders — hoped to the last they 
might not be thus freed — did all they could to 
continue slaveholders in their brotherly embrace, 
except to agree that a slaveholding bishop should 
come to the north and drive the abolitionists oat 
of the church. But the south oonld not agree to 
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be hugged in the same bosom with abolitionists, 
and to free themselves from connection with 
those who believed slavery sinful, and must there- 
fore continue to agitate tlie subject, or become 
wicked, by makiag peace with sin, asked and 
obtained a separate church.* And as their object 
was to be freed from the agitation of abolition, 
they had the line run to secure that object, throw- 
ing a large break- water of slave territory in the 
northern church, to keep the floods of abolition 
from coming down on them. 

Both churches are connected with slavery in 
the very same way, by the provision of the very 
same discipline. Slaveholding members and local 
preachers have the same security in both ; but 
travelling preachers and bishops may not be al- 
lowed, on the ground of expediency, to be con- 
nected with it to the same extent in the northern 
church, they may in the southern one : this is all 
tRe diflerence. Both are slaveholding churches. 
The northern church contains both slaveholders 
and abolitionists, the southern are free from ab- 
olitionists. * This is the true state of the case. 

. ITiird. — This resolution provides that when the 
line shall finally be determined, the preachers of 
the northern church shall ^^ in no wise attempt to 
organize churches" or "exercise any pastoral 
oversight" within' the bounds of the southern 
church. . This provision gives the slaves up for* 
ever to the ministry of the slaveholders, and a 
slaveholding church, buids thousands of minii- 
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ters not to obey the Saviour, in going into all the 
world to preach his gospel. The abolitionists of 
the north do well to prate about their anti-slavery, 
their love for the slave, after binding themselves 
by a covenant never to preach to them glad 
tidings the opening of the prison doors, and the 
acceptable year of the Lord, though Providence 
should open the way so to do. It is most likely 
that the General Conference of 1848, will disan- 
nul this restriction ; at least, there are such inti- 
mations. This provision is one of the most re- 
markable acts on record, and will burn the brands 
of infamy deeper and deeper into the characters 
of those who passed it, while their memories 
live. And, strange to tell, there were 147 votes 
for this covenant to disobey Christ, and only 22 
against it. Not a single voice was against it from 
the New England or New Hampshire conferences ; 
and but 19 in all from the free States, three of the 
22 being from the Baltimore conference. I esteem 
this act more dishonoring to God, if possible, than 
a connection with slavery; but the northern 
church is in for both, and on decidedly more un- 
christian grounds than she was ever before the 
division. 

The second resolution provides " that ministers,* 
local and travelling of every grade and office, may 
remain in the northern church, or, without blame 
attach themselves to the church south. This ac- 
knowledges the southern church as equally Chris- 
tian with that of the north ; for were it not so, 
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xniiikiters would be blameable for going from a 
better to a worse. This passed by a vote of 19^ 

to 17. 

The third resolution recommends, for the con- 
currence of the Annual Conferences, an altezsr 
tion of the sixth.* restrictive rule, so as to enable 
the church south, to get an equal proportion of 
the Book Concern and chartered fund. Thift 
passed by a vote of 147 to 12. 

The ninth resolution relinquishes ail claim of 
the M. £. church to the meeting-houses, parson- 
ages, seminaries, colleges, school and conferenos 
funds, in the bounds of the southerti church. 

From these several acticms it appears that the 
Greneral Conference fully agreed for the south to 
separate and form a distinct church ; and that if 
the south should go off, they should go full-hand- 
ed. All the church property in the south was 
given up in favor of a southern organization , 
and by a vote of 117 to 12 it was agreed that they 
shoufd have their full share of the book concern 
and chartered fund, if the Annual Conferences con- 
sent. I have been particular in the examination 
of this point, to prove, beyond a doubt, that the 
north fully consented to let the south form a new 
church J that the Louisville convention was fully 
authorized by the General Conference of 1844 to 
do what it did do ] that it was, in no proper sense 
of the terra, either disorderly or schismatical, 
that the division was by mutual consent; and 
that the church south, can rightfully claim all the 
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gaarantees given them in the twelve resolntions, 
which provided prospectively for said organiza- 
tion. The convention kept ^^ strictly within the 
records.** 

The required majorities of the several Annual 
Conferences, did not concur in the recommenda- 
tion to alter the restrictive rule, to let the southern 
church have their proportion of the Book Concern 
and chartered fiind: but they may do it yet; 
some think they will, but I have no expectation 
that it will be done. As the matter now stands, 
these concerns with their vast wealth belong ex- 
clusively to the northern church. Some of the 
northern conferences refused, because of the pro- 
vision binding the ministers in the north never to 
" attempt*' to form societies in the bounds of the 
church south, or exercise any pastoral duties 
there. But this point was not sent down to the 
Annual Conferences for their action, but was 
settled by the General Conference, and therefore 
formed no reason for their action, unless it Was to 
prevent this monstrous thing by defeating the 
southern organization, as the south might not 
leave unless they could get their share of these 
concerns. But they have left without their divi- 
dend; and this odious provision stands in full 
force, and the northern church is bound to abide 
by it — Abound bv a vote of 147 to 12. 

The last thiijg claiming attention is the influence 
of the separation on the subject of slavery. It has 
been confidently asserted by a number of £pis- 

16* 
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oopal Methodist preachera, that the norttam 
church is now free from any connection 'with 
slavery. Indeed, from what I have been able to 
leam, they generally make this declaration . But the 
facts previously noticed, prove that these preach- 
ers are eitlier very ignorant or very dishonest, for 
they affirm what is most palpably untrue. Many 
think that the northern church, being now sepap 
rated from that portion of the south which is most 
zealous in the defence of slavery, and in connec- 
tion with the portion which admits it to be an 
evil, wrong in some sense, will from the nature 
of their position, become more and more anti- 
slavery, until she become fully abolitionised ^ 
and then slavery will be removed from her pale. 
This theory looks plausible at first sight, and no 
one would rejoice more than the writer should 
this be the case. But he cannot shut his eyes to 
the evidence, which shows plainly that the very 
opposite \vill be the effect ; that the tone of anti- 
slavery will become less and less in the northern 
church. 

The border conferences and societies are in a 
position to induce the northern church to make 
effort to gain them over ; to do which she must 
yield her professed opposition to slavery. This 
is obvious ] and in the very same proportion that 
ihe will be influenced to make proselytes, she will 
be inflaenced to give np her apparent opposition 
lb lAaVery; for this must be done, before the other 
elUtie done: and by all that the North will be 
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tempted ta swell her numbers, enlarge her boiw 
ders, and extend lier dominions South, she will be 
tempted to abate her opposition to slavery. , And 
it is almost certain shSe will yield to this powerful 
temptation, and slaveholdiug go unrebiiked in 
both churches. There are many more chances 
that the division \viU promote the- interest of 
slavery, than it will favor the cause of freedom. 
There is little or no hope for the slave in this 
mighty division. 

^* Coming events (often) cast their shadows be- 
fore,^' and the bodies of future events are already 
seen by the shadows. The Providence annual 
conference at its session since the convention, 
passed the following resolutions, with only four 
dissenting votes : 

•'<^1. Resolved^ That we are satisfied with the 
discipline of the church as it now is, on the sub- 
ject of slavery ; and as we have never proposed 
any alteration in it, neither do we now ; and that 
in connection with our brethren of other confer- 
ences, we will ever abide by it. 

*< 2. Reaolved, That we have entire confidence 
in the anti-slavery character of our brethren of 
the Baltimore Conference; that we greatly re- 
joice that they stand where they have ever stood, 
upon true Methodist ground; that we deeply 
sympathize with them in all their trials, which 
faa^e arisen out of their resolution to maintain 
their iq^grity ; and that we piedge ourselves to 
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abide by them in their support of Methodism, as 
transmitted to us by the fathers." 

Hence we have the position of the most or- 
thodox New England Episcopal Methodist anti- 
slavery. The position of the very heart. No 
change in the discipline on the subject of slavery ; 
never did want any. The discipline " as it is." 
No objections to the provisions which allow 
members and local preachers to hold slaves ; to 
buy and sell slaves, (if they do not eng^c in a 
general slave trade ; they are not allowed to buy 
and sell " men, women, and children,") and travel- 
ling preachers to do the same thing, where the 
laws of the State forbid emancipation, which is in 
by far the greater number of the States. This is 
all right, just as it should be. They wunt no 
change in any of these respects ; never did want 
any 3 local preachers and members may hold as 
many slaves as they want, buy and sell, where, 
when, and to whom they please, if they stop short 
of buying and selling men, women, and children ; 
and travelling preachers may do the same in the 
greater part of the slave states. The anti-slavery 
character of the Baltimore Conference is just 
the thing. New England wants no better anti- 
slavery. The conference stands, and ever has 
stood, on true Methodist ground. The members 
of the church in that conference hof d slaves, and 
buy and sell slaves ; I knew one who owned 
about seventy. The local preachers own slaves • 
I knew one who owned about sixty. This is true 
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Methodist auti-slaverjr grouod. New-finglaod 
^nti-slavery being judge ; hj this it is pledged to 
stand, and ask no change. It is true that confer- 
ence would not let Mr. Harding be a travelling 
preacher unless he free his slaves, because he 
lived in Maryland, where he could emancipate 
them 3 but they made him a local preacher, 
in possession of his slaves. This is Methodism, 
" as transmitted to us by the fathers," by which 
the Providence Conference is pledged to abide. 

Was this the anti-slavery of the New England 
Conference in 1839, when they wanted the general 
rule so altered as to make slaveholding a term of 
membership ? And of the great anti-slavery coik- 
vention of 1843, which resolved that if the Gene- 
ral Conference of 1844 did not entirely separate 
the church from all connection with slavery, 
it would be no longer a home for anti-slavery 
Methodists *? How are the mighty fallen ! The 
Providence Conference have given up every par- 
ticle of modern abolitionism they ever had ; and 
have measured their whole length to the pro- 
slavery of the Discipline — ^have sanctioned all the 
extreme South asks, with one exception, a slave- 
holding bishop. 

In view of aU these facts and reasonings, and 
the conclusions to which they irresistably bring 
us, what is the duty of anti-slavery Methodists % 
Many of them have felt and said that they 
could not, without violating the plain commands 
of God, remain in ohurch fellowship with slave- 
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holders any longer than there was a reasonable 
prospect of removing them from the church. 
Now that there is no reasonable prospect of 
doing this, and no prospect at all, and a reason- 
able, if not certain prospect, that the church will 
be far less anti-slavery in sentiment and feeling 
than formerly, will these persons continue in her 
fellowship 1 If they do, their sun must set in 
blackness. I would say to all anti-slavery Me- 
thodists, into whose hands this tract may faU, the 
time for decisive action has at length come. 
You were first promised deliverance from your 
sinful connections with slaveholders, by the Gene- 
ral Conference of 1844; and secondly by the 
Louisville Convention; both are over, and your 
position is far worse than it was before they first 
met ; you are not only connected with slavery in 
the very way you formerly were, but belong to a 
church whose ministers are bound by a solemn 
covenant never to preach tlie Gospel to the 
slaves of five-sixths of the United States ; and all 
your influence and support must go to support 
both of these great wrongs. Can you continue 
any longer in connection with slavery ? Can you 
continue in such a connection and be guiltless 
before God? You cannot; you know you can- 
not ; your own heart tells you you cannot. You 
must come out; you must obey God, if you have 
to do as Abraham did when he left his kindred ; 
you must obey God or perish. To you, my dear 
brethren, thisii^aL awful subject, and I feel un- 
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ntterable tilings while I write. May the gracious 
and merciful Saviour give you grace and power 
to do right, and to do it at the right time, the only 
time it can be done, is the sincere prayer of the 
writer. 
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THOUGHTS UPON SLAVERY 

BY THE EEV. JOHN WESLEY, A. M. 



[The followine was written and published in the year 
1774. It will, therefore, probably be admitted, that Mr. 
Wesley was an " old fashioned abolitionist ;" but how 
far he diifered from those of his followers, who are now 
pro8cril)ed, and denounced as '* modern abolitionistv," 
the reader can judge.' 

And here one might ask, if our opponents of the pres- 
ent age are ** old fashioned abolitionists," as some of 
them would have us believe, why do they not circulata 
this tmet, and thus spread their views 1 If they agree 
with Wesley, and others who lived and labored with him 
sixty years ago, why are they so unwilling that this tract 
should be circulated among Christians at the present 
time ? Nay, why do they refuse to aid others in dispers- 
ing it through this nation, as Wesley himself dispersisd it 
to every part of England, thirteen years after it was 
written 1 This we learn from the foUowing letter : — 

To Mr, Tliomas PumUU, 

NovEBiBEii, 24, 1787. 

Mt Dsar Brother, — ^Whatever assistance I can gim 
those generous men who join to oppose that execrable 
trade, I certainly shall give. I have printed a large edi- 
tion of the " Thoughts on Slavery ," and dispersed them 
to every part of England. But there will be vehement 
opposition made, both by slave merchants and slave- 
holders ; and they are mighty men : but our comfort is. 
He that dwelleth on high is mightier. I am 

Your afieotionate brother, 

JOHN WESLEY 

Let those who have doubts about the identity; of Wet* 
leyan Methodism, and what they are {deasi^ te denouiMse 
as ** modem abolitionism," prayerfully read the following 
pages ; they may then be prepared to- Bay who hay0 ton 
the aaeient landmacks.] 
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SLAVERY. 

1. 1. By Slavery, I mean domestic slavery, or 
that of a servant to a master. A late ingenious 
writer well observes, *' The variety of forms in 
which slavery appears, makes it almost impossi- 
ble to convey a just notion of it, by way of defi- 
nition. There are, however, certain properties 
which have accompanied slavery in most places, 
whereby it is easily distinguished from that mild 
domestic service, which obtains in our country." 
(See Mr. Hargrave's Plea for Somerset, the Negro.) 

2. Slavery imports an obligation of perpetual 
service, an obligation which only the consent of 
the master can dissolve. Neither in some coun- 
tries can the master himself dissolve it, without 
the consent of judges appointed by the law. It 
generally gives the master an arbitrary power of 
any correction not aflfecting life or limb. Some- 
times even these are exposed to his will, or jpra- 
tected only by a fine, or some slight punishment, 
too inconsiderable to restrain a master of a harsh 
temper. It creates an incapacity of acquiring 
any thing, * except for the master's benefit. It 
allows the master to alienate the slave, in the 
same mamier as his cows and horses. Lastly, it 
descends, in its full extent from parent to child, 
even to the last generation. 

3. The beginning of this may be dated from the 
remotest period of which we have an account in 
history. It commenced in the barbarous state ot 
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society, and in process of time spread into all 
nations. It prevailed particularly among the 
Jews, the Greeks, the^ Romans, and the anci^t 
Germans; and was transmitted by them to the 
various kingdoms and states which arose out of 
the Roman empire. But after Christianity pre- 
vailed, it gradually fell into decline in almost all 
parts of Europe. This great change began in 
Spain about the end of the eighth century ; and 
was become general in most other kingdoms of 
Europe, before the middle of the fourteenth. 

4. From this time slavery was nearly extinct 
till the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
when the discovery of America, and of the west- 
em and .eastern coasts of Africa, gave occasion to 
the revival of it It took its rise from the Portu* 
guese, who, to supply the Spaniards with men to 
cultivate their new possessions in America, pro- 
cured negroes from Africa, whom they sold for 
slaves to the American Spaniards. This began 
in the year 1508, when they imported the first 
negroes into Hispaniola. In 1540, Charles the 
Fifth, then king of Spain, determined to put an end 
to negro slavery ; giving positive orders that all 
the negro slaves in the Spanish dominions should 
be set free. And this was accordingly done by 
Lagasca, whom he sent and empowered to free 
them all on condition of continuing to labor for 
their masters. But soon after Lagasca returned 
to Spain, slavery returned and flourished as be- 
fore. Afterward, other nations, as they acquired 
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possessioDS ia America, followed the example of 
the Spaniards ; and slavery has taken deep root 
in most of our American colonies. 

II. Such is the nature of slavery ; such the be- 
ginning of negro slavery in America. But some 
may desire to know what kind of country it is 
from which the negroes are brought ; ^what sort 
of men, of what temper and behavior are they in 
their own country ; and in what manner they are 
generally procured, carried to, and treated^ iB 
America. 

1. And, First, what kind of country is that from 
whence they are brought ? Is it so remarkably 
horrid, dreary and barren, that it is a kindness to 
deliver them out of it ? I believe many have ap- 
prehended so ; but it is an entire mistake, if we 
may give credit to those who have lived many 
years therein, and could have no motive to mis- 
represent it. 

2. That part of Africa whence the negroes ai^ 
brought, conunonly known by the name of Guinea, 
extends along the coasts, in the whole, between 
three and four thousand miles. From the rivet 
Senegal, seveutoen degrees north of the line, to 
Cape Sierra Leone, it contains so^n hundieiQ 
miles. Thence it runs eastward about fifteen 
hundred miles, including the Grain Coast, tha 
Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, and the Slave Coast, 
with the large kingdom of Benin. From thenoe 
it runs southward, about twelve hundred milea, 
and contains the kingdoms of Congo and Angola. 
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8. Concerning the first, the Senegal Coast, Mon- 
tieor Brue, who lived' there sixteen years, after 
describing its fruitfulness near the sea, says, 
•* The farther you go from the sea, the more fruit- 
ful and well-improved is the country, abounding 
in pulse, Indian com, and various fruits. Here 
are vast meadows, which feed large herds of 
great and small cattle ; and the villages, which 
lie tliick, show the country is well peopled." 
And again : *^ I was surprised to see the land so 
well cultivated : scarce a spot lay unimproved ; 
the low lands, divided by small canals, were all 
sowed with rice; the higher grounds planted 
with Indian com, and peas of different sorts. 
Their beef is excellent ; poultry plenty, and very 
cheap, as are all the necessaries of life." 

4. As to the Grain and Ivory Coasts, we learn 
from eye witnesses, tliat the soil is in general fer- 
tile, producing abundance of rice and roots. In- 
digo and cotton thrive without cultivation ; fish 
is in great plenty ; the flocks and herds are nume- 
rous, and the trees laden with fruit. 

5. The Grold Coast and Slave Coast, all who 
have seen it agree, is exceedingly fruitful and 
pleasant, producing vast quantities of rice and 
other grain, plenty of fruit and roots, palm wine 
and oil, and fish in great abundance, with much 
tame and wild cattle. The very same account 
i8 given us of the soil and produce of the king- 
doms of Benin. Congo, and Angola. From all 
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which it appears, that Guinea, in general, ijs far 
^ from a horrid, dreary, barren country — is one of 
the most fruitful, as well as the most pleasant 
countries in the known world. It is said indeed 
to be unhealthy , and so it is to strangers, but 
perfectly healthy to the native inhabitants. 

6. Such is the country from which Uie negroes 
are brought. We come next to inquire w^hat sort 
of men they are, of what temper and behavior, 
not in our plantations, but in their native country. 
And here likewise the surest way is to take our 
account from eye and ear witnesses. Now, those 
who have lived in the Senegal country observe, 
it is inhabited by three nations, the Jalofs, Fulis, 
and Mandingos. The king of the Jalofs has un- 
der him several ministers, who assist in the exer- 
cise of justice. The chief justice goes in circuit 
through all his dominions^ to hear complaints and 
determine controversies; and the viceroy goes 
with him, to inspect the behavior of the alkadi, 
or governor of each village. The Fulis are gov- 
erned by their chief men, who rule with much 
moderation. Few of them will drmk anything 
stronger than water, being strict Mohammedans. 
The government is easy, because the people are 
of a quiet and good disposition, and so well 
instructed in what is right, that a man who 
wrongs another is the abomination of all. They 
desire no more land than they use, which they 
cultivate with great care and industry ; if any of 
them are known to be made slaves by the white 
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men, they all join to: redeem them. They not only 
support all th^ are old^ or blind, or lame among 
themselves, but have frequently supplied the ne- 
cessities of the Mandingos, when they were dis- 
tressed by famine. 

7. " The Mandingos,*' says Monsieur Bme, *^ axe 
rigid Mohammedans, drinking neither wine nor 
brandy. They are industrious and laborious, 
keeping their ground well cultivated, and breed- 
ing a good stock of cattle. Every town has a 
governor, and he appoints the labor of the peo- 
ple. The men work the ground designed for 
com; the women and girls, the rice ground. He 
afterwards divides the com and rice among them ; 
and decides all quarrels, i£ any arise. All the 
Mohanmiedan negroes constantly go to public 
prayers thrice a day ; tliere being a priest in every 
village, who regnlariy calls them together ; and it 
is surprising to see the modesty, attention, and 
reverence which they observe during their wor- 
ship. These three nations practice several trades; 
they have smiths, saddlers, potters, and weavers ; 
and they are very ingenious at their several oc- 
cupations. Their smiths not only make all the 
instruments of iron which they have occasion to 
use, but likewise wovk many things neatly in 
gold and silver. It is chiefly the women and 
children who weave fine cotton cloth, which 
they dye blue and black.*' 

8. It was of these parts of Guinea that Monsieur 
Allanson, correspcmdentof the Royal Academy of 
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Sciences at Paris, from 1749 to 1753, gives thje 
following account, both as to the country and 
people : — " Which way soever I turned my eyes, 
I beheld a perfect image of pure nature: an 
agreeable solitude, bounded on every side by a 
charming landscape ; the rural situation of cot- 
tages in the midst of 'trees; the ease and quiet- 
ness of the negroes, reclined under the shade of 
the spreading foliage, with the simplicity of their 
dress and manners; the whole levived in my 
mind the idea of our first parents, and I seemed 
to contemplate the world in its primitive state. 
They are, generally speaking, very good-natured, 
sociable, and obliging. I was not a little pleased 
with my very first reception; and it fully con- 
vinced me, that there ought to be a considerable 
abatement made in the accounts we have of the 
savage character of the Africans.'* He adds; 
^^ It is amazing that an illiterate people should 
reason so pertinently concerning the heavenly 
bodies. There is no doubt, but that, with proper 
instruments; they would become excellent astron- 
omers." 

9. The inhabitants of the Grain and Ivory Coast 
ere represented by those that deal with them, as 
sensible, courteous, and the fairest traders on the 
coasts of Guinea. They' rarely drink to excess ; 
if any do, they are severely punished by the 
king's order. They are seldom troubled with 
war ; if a difference happen between two nations, 
they commonly end the dispute amicably. 
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The iababitants of the Gold and Slave Coast, 
likewise) when they are not artfully incensed 
against each other, live in great union and friend- 
ship, being generally well tempered, civil, tracti- 
ble, and ready to help any that need it. In pax 
ticular, the natives of the kingdom of Whidah arc 
civil, kind, and obliging, to strangers ; and the} 
are the most gentleman-like of all the negroes 
abounding in good manners toward each other 
The inferiors pay the utmost respect to their su- 
periors ; so wives to their husbands, children to 
their parents. And they are remarkably induS' 
trious ; all are constantly employed, — ^the men in 
agriculture, the women in spinnipg and weaving 
cotton. 

10. The Gold and Slave Coasts are divided into 
several districts, some governed by kings, others 
by the principal men, who tako care each of theii 
own town or village, and prevent or appease 
tumults. They punish murder and adultery 
severely ; very frequently with death. Theft and 
robbery are punished by a ^ne proportionable to 
the goods that were taken. All the natives of 
this coast, though Heathens, believe there is one 
God, the Author of them and all things. They ap- 
pear likewise to have a confused apprehension of 
a future state. And, accordingly, every town and 
village has a place of public worship. It is re- 
markable that they have no beggars among them ; 
such is the care of the chief men, m every city 
and village, to provide some easy labor even for 
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the old and weak. Some are employed in blow- 
ing the smithes bellows ', others in pressing palm 
oil ; others in grinding of colors. If they are too 
weak even for this, they sell provisions in the 
market. 

11. The natives of the kingdom of Benin are a 
reasonable and good-natured people. They are 
sincere and inoffensive, and do no injustice either 
to one another or to strangers. They are emi- 
nently civil and courteous ; if you make them, a 
present, they endeavor to repay it double ; and 
if they are trusted till the ship returns the next 
year, they are sure honestly to pay the whole 
debt. Theft is punished among them, although 
not with the same severity as murder. If a man 
and woman of any quality are taken in adultery, 
they are certain to be put to death, and their 
bodies thrown on a dunghill, and left a prey 
to wild beasts. They are punctually just and 
honest in their dealings; and are also very 
charitable, the king and the great lords taking care 
to employ all that are capable of any work. 
And those that are utterly helpless they keep for 
God's sake; ^o that here also are no beggars. 
The inhabitants of Congo and Angola are gene- 
rally a quiet people. They discover a good 
understanding, and behave in a friendly manner 
to strangers, being of a mild temper and an affa- 
ble carriage. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
negroes who inhabit the coast of Africa, from the 
river Senegal to the southern bounds of Angola, 
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are so farfrom being the stupid, senseless, braitish, 
lazy barbarians, the fierce, cruel, perfidious sav- 
ages they have been described, that, on the con- 
trary, they are represented, by those who have no 
motive to flatter them, as remarkably sensible, 
considering the few advantages they have for 
improving their understanding ; as industrious to 
the highest degree, perhaps more so than any 
other natives of so warm a climate ; as fair, just, 
and honest in all their dealings, unless where white 
men have taught them to be otherwise ; and as 
far more mild, friendly, and kind to strangers^ 
than any of our forefathers were . Our forefathers f 
Where shall we find at this day, among the fair- 
faced natives of Europe, a nation generally prac- 
ticing die justice, mercy, and truth, which are 
found among these poor Africans ? Suppose the 
preceding accounts are true (which I see no 
reason or pretence to doubt of), and we may leave 
England and France, to seek genuine honesty in 
Benin, Congo, or Angola. 

III. We have now seen what kind of country it 
is from which the negroes are brought; and what 
sort of men (even white men being the judges) 
they were in their own country. Inquire we, 
Thirdly, in what manner are they generally pro- 
curedf carried to, and treated, in America ? 

1. First. In what manner are they procured 1 
Part of them by fraud. Captains of ships, from 
time to time, have invited negroes to coma 
on board, and then earned them away. But for 
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more have been procured by force. "Hie Chrift* 
tians, landing upon their coasts, seized as many 
as they found — ^men, women, and children — and 
transported them to America. It was about 1551 
that the English began trading to Guinea ; at first, 
for gold and elephant^s teeth, but soon after for 
men. In 1556, Sir John Hawkins sailed with two 
ships to Cape Verd, where he sent eighty men cm 
shore to catch negroes. But the natives flying, 
they fell farther down, and there set the men on 
shore, *' to bum their towns and take the inhabit- 
ants." But they met with such resistance, that 
they had seven men killed, and took but ten 
negroes. So they went still farther down, till, 
having taken enough, they proceeded to the Weit 
Indies and sold them. 

2. It was some time before the Europeans 
found a more compendious way of procuring 
African slaves, by prevailmg upon them to make 
war upon each other, and to sell their prisoners. 
Till then they seldom had any wars ; but were in 
general quiet and peaceable. But the white men 
first taught them drunkenness and avarice, and 
then hired them to sell one another. Nay, by this 
meanS; even their kings are induced to sell their 
own subjects. So Mr. Moore, factor of the 
African Company in 1780, informs us : " When the 
king of Barsalli wants goods or brandy, he sends 
to the English governor at James' Fort, who 
immediately sends a sloop. Against the time it 
arrives, he plunders some of hk neighbors^ towaS) 
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selling the people for the goods he wants. At 
other times, he falls upon one of his own towns, 
and makes bold to sell his own subjects.*' So 
Monsieur Brue says, ^^ I wrote to the king " (not 
the same), ^^if he had a sufficient number of 
slaves, I would treat with him.** He seized 
three hundred of his own people, and sent word 
he was ready to deliver them for the goods.** 
He adds, ^' Some of the natives _are always ready** 
(when well paid) ^' to surprise and carry off their 
own countrymen. They come at night without 
noise, and if they find any lone cottage, surround 
it, and carry off all the people.** Barbot, another 
French factor says, ^' Many of the slaves sold by * 
the negroes are prisoners of war, or taken in the 
incursions they make into the enemies* ter- 
ritories. Others are stolen. Abundance of little 
blacks, of both sexes, are stolen away by their 
neighbors, when found abroad on the road, or in. 
the woods, or else in the com fields, at the time 
of the year when their parents keep them there 
all day to scare away the devouring birds.** 
That their own parents sell them is utterly false T^ 
whites, not blacks, are without natural affee- 
tion ! 

3. To set the manner wherein negroes are pro- 
cured in a yet stronger light, it will sufiice to give 
an extract of ^^ Two voyages to Guinea** on this 
account The first is taken verbatim ftom. the 
original manuscript of the surgeon*s journal :— * 

"« Sestro, Dec. 29, 1724.— No trade to-day, thongt 
18 
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many jtradere came on board. Tliey informed itt, 
that the people are gone to war within lajxd, and 
will bring prisoners enough in two or three days; 
in hopes of which we stay. 

^* The 30th. — No trade yet; but our traders came 
on board to-day, and informed us the people had 
burnt four towns ; so that to«monow "we expect 
sla-ves ojS. 

^* The Slst. — Fair weather ; but no trading 3Fet. 
We see each night towns burning. But we hear 
many of the Sestro men are killed by the inland 
negroes ; so that we fear this war will be unsuo- 
cessful. 

^' The 2d of January. — ^Last nif^t we saw a jmv 
digious fire break out about eleven o^clocl(, uad 
this morning see the town of Sestro burned down 
to the ground." (It contained some hundred 
houses.) ^^ So that we £uid their enemies are too 
hard for them at present, and consequently our 
trade spoiled here. Therefore about seven o^clock 
we weighed anchor, to proceed lower down." 

4. The second extract, taken from the journal 
of a surgeon, who went from New York on the 
same trade, is as follows : ^' The commander of 
the ^vessel sent to acquaint the king, that he 
wanted a cargo of slaves. The king promised to 
furnish him ; and in order to it, set Qut, designing 
io surprise some town^ and make all the people 
prisoners. Some time after, the king sent him 
word, he had not yet met wi^ the desined sop* 
fees; having attempted tp break up two townsi 
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but having been twice repulsed ; but that he st^ 
hoped to procure the number of slaves. In this 
design he persisted, till he met his enemies in the 
field. A battle was fought which lasted three 
days. And the engagement was so bloody, that 
four thousand five hundred men were slain upoa 
the spot.*' Such is the manner wherein the ne- 
groes are procured ! Thus the Christians preach 
the Gospel to the Heathens ! 

5. Thus they are procured. But in what num- 
bers and in what manner are they carried to 
America ? Mr. Anderson, in his History of Trade 
and Commerce, observes : ^^ England supplies her 
American colonies with negro slaves, amoimting 
in number to about a hundred thousand every 
year ;" that is, so many are taken on board our 
ships I but at least ten thousand of them die in 
the voyage ; about a fourth part more die at the 
different islands, in what is called the seasoning. 
So that at an average, in the passage and season- 
ing together, thirty thousand die; that is, properly, 
are murdered. earth, O sea, cover not thou 
their blood ! 

6. When they are brought down to the shore 
in order to be sold, our suigeons thoroughly* ex- 
amine them, and that quite naked, women and 
men, without any distinction } those that are ap- 
proved are set on one side. In the mean time, a 
burning iron, with the arms or name of the com- 
pany, lies in the fire, with which they are marked 
on the breast. Before they are put into the shipa, 

19 
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their masters strip them of all they have on their 
backs : so that, they come on board stark naked, 
women as well as men. It is common for several 
hundred of them to be put on board one vessel, 
where they are stowed together in as little room 
as it is possible f<»iL^them to be crowded. It is 
easy to suppose what a condition they must soon 
be in, between heat, thirst, and stench of various 
kinds. So that it is no wonder, so many should 
die in the passage ; but rather, that any survive it 
7. When the vessels arrive at their destined 
port, the negroes are again exposed naked to the 
eyes of all that flock together, and the examina- 
tion of their purchasers. Then they are separated 
to the plantations of their several masters, to see 
each other no more. Here you may see mothers 
hanging over their daughters, bedewing their 
naked breasts with tears, and daughters clinging 
to their parents, till the whipper soon obliges 
them to part* And what can be more wretched 
than the condition they then enter upon % Ban* 
ished from their comitry, from their friends and 
relations for ever, from every comfort of life, they 
are reduced to a state scarce any way preferable 
to that of beasts of burden. In general, a few 

♦ These scenes occur almost daily at the present time 
in the United States, in the prosecution of the domestie 
slave trade. It is estimated that Virginia alone exports 
to tlie Southern and Western markets TEN THOUSAND 
SLAVES annually. Reader, judge of the angiilsh and 
tei^rs this must cause. — Pub, Committee. 
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roots, not of the nicest kind, usually yams or po- 
tatoes, are their food ; and two rags, that neither 
screen them from the heat^of the day, nor tlie 
cold of the night, their covering. Their sleep 
is very short, their labor continual, and freqnehtty 
above their strength ; so that death sets many of 
them at liberty before they have lived out half 
their days. The time they work in the West In- 
dies, is from day break to noon, and from two 
o'clock till dark; during which time they are 
attenaed by overseers, who, if they think them 
dilatory, or think any thing not so well done as it 
should be, whip them most unmercifully, so that 
you may see their bodies long after pealed and 
scarred usually from the shoulders to the waist. 
And before they are suffered to go to their quar- 
ters, they have conmionly something to do, as 
collecting herbage for th3 horses, or gatheHng 
ftiel for the boilers ; so tliat it is often past twelve 
before they can get home. Hence if their food is 
not prepared, they are sometimes called to labor 
again, before they can satisfy their hunger. And 
no excuse will avail. If they are not in the field 
inmiediately tliey must expect to (eel the lash. 
Did the Creator intend that the noblest creatures 
in the visible world should live such a life as 
this? 

Are these thy glorious work* Parent of good ? 
8. As to the punishments inflicted on thenii 
gays Sir Hans Sloane^ ^* they fre4g[]ueatly geld thensi 
18* 
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or chop off half a foot : after they are whipped 
till they are raw all over, some put pepper and 
salt upoa them; some drop melted wax upon 
their skin ; others cut off their ears, and constrain 
them to hroil and eat them. For rebellion" (that 
is, asserting their native liberty, which they have 
as much right to as to the air they breathe),- ^' they 
fasten them down to the ground with crooked 
sticks on every limb, and then applying fire, by 
degrees, to the feet and hands, they burn them 
gradually upward to the head.'^ 

9. But will not the laws made in the planta- 
tions prevent or redress all cruelty and oppres- 
sion ? We will take but a few of those laws for a 
specimen, and then let any man judge. 

In order to rivet the chain of slavery, the law 
of Virginia ordains : '^ That no slave shall be set 
free under any pretence whatever, except for 
some meritorious services, to be adjudged and 
allowed by the governor and council ; and that 
where any slave shall be set free by his owner, 
otherwise than is herein directed, the church- 
wardens of the parish, wherein such negroes shall 
reside for the space of one month; are hereby 
authorized and required to take up and sell the 
said negro by public outcry." 

XO. Will not these lawgivers take effectual care 
to prevent cruelty and oppression ? 

The law of Jamaica ordains : " Every slave 
that shall run away, and continue absent from his 
jBBSter twelve months, shall be deemed rebel- 
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Iknis.** And by another law fifty pounds are 
allowed to those who kill or bring in alive a re- 
bellious slave. So their law treats these poor 
men with as little ceremony and consideration, aa 
if they were merely bmte beasts ! But the inno- 
cent blood which is shed in consequence of such 
a detestable law, must call for vengeance on the 
murderous abettors und actors of such deliberate 
wickedness. 

11. But the law of BarbMoes exceeds even 
this: "If any negro under punishment, by his 
master, (x his order, for running away or any 
other crime or misdemeanor, shall suffer in life or 
member, no person whatsoever shall be liable to 
any fine therefor. But if any man, of wanton- 
ness, or only of bloody-mindedness, or cruel 
intention, witfully kill a negro of his own," (now, 
observe the severe punishment!) "he shall pay 
into the public ^easury fifteen pounds -sterling ! 
and not be tiablo to any other puniidiiment or for* 
feiture for the same !" 

Nearly allied to Uiis is that law of Virginia: 
*' After proclamation is issued against slaves that 
run away, it is lawful for any person whatsoevei 
to kiU and destroy sudi slaves, by ^uch ways and 
means as he shall think fit." 

We have abeady seen some of the ways and 
means which have been thought fit on such ocoa- 
•ions; and many more might be mentioned. One 
gentleman, when I was abroad, thought fit to 
f oaat his slaire alive ! But if the most na^»zal 
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act of "^ running away" from intoleraible t^Tanii7, 
deserves such relentless seTerity, what pimisli- 
ment have these lawmakers to expect hereaftery 
on account of tKeir own enonnous offences 1 

IV. 1. This is the plain unaggravated mat- 
ter of fact. Such is the manner wherein our 
A£rican slaves are procured; such the manner 
"VP'herein they are removed fipom their native land^ 
and wherein they are treated in our plantations. 
I would now inquire whether these things can be 
defended, on the principle of even Heathen hon- 
esty; whether they can be reconciled (setting 
the Bible out of the question) with any degree of 
either justice or mercy. 

2. The grand plea is, " They are authorized by 
hrw.v But can law, human law, change the ii»> 
tnre of &ings ? Can it turn daiksesB into ligiHr 
or evil into good ? By no means. NotmHh$Umd-- 
ing ten thousand latps, right i» tight, and letimg u 
iHnong 9t^. There must still remain an essentiai 
difference between justice and ii^ustice, crdelt]^ 
and mercy. So that I still ask, Who can faeon* 
die this treatment of the negroes^ fiisli and last 
irith either mercy or justice ? 

Where is the justice of inflicting the severest^ 
evils on those that hate done us no vrr&ng ? of 
depriving those^ that never injured us In word or 
deeA^ of every comfort of life 1 of teuing them 
from their native country, and depriving them of 
Hberty itself, of which an Angolan has the same 
nataraH right as an fingUshmany add on wkioii 1m 
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sets as high a value % Yea, where is the justice 
of taking away the lives of innocenf, inoffensive 
raen ; murdering thousands of them in their own 
land, by the hands of their own countrymen; 
many thousands, year after year, on shipboard, 
and then casting tiiem like dung into the sea ; and 
tens of thousands in that cruel slavery to which 
they are so unjustly reduced ? 

3. But waiving, for the present, all other con- 
siderations, 1 strike at the root of this complicated 
villainy, I absolutely deny all slaveholding to be con' 
$istent with any degree o^ natural justice. 

I cannot place this in a clearer light than that 
great ornament of his profession, Judge Black- 
stone, has already done. Part of his words are 
as follows : ' 

*^The three origins of the right of slavery assigned by 
JustiDian, are all built upon false foundations: (1.) 
Slavery is said to arise from captivity in war. Tlie con- 
queror having a right to tlie life of his captive, if be 
spares that, has then a right to deal with him as he 
pleases. But this is untrue, if taken generally, — that, by 
the laws of nations, a. man has a right to kill his enemy. 
He has only a right to kill him in particular cases, in 
oases of absolute necessity for self-defence. And it is 
plain, this absolute necessity did not subsist, since he dl^ 
not kill him, but made him prisoner. War itself is jus- 
tifiable only on principles of self-preservation: therefore 
it gives us no right over prisoners^ but to hinder their 
liurting us by confining them. Much less can it give a 
aigkt to torture, -or kill, or even to enslave an enemy when 
the war is over. Since thercibrc tlic right uf making our 
prisoners slaves^ depends ou a supi>osc'd right of slaughter, 
AnX foimdation f-.tiliiig, the consequence wliich is drawn 
from it, must fail likewise. 
"^ It is said, flcoondly, slavery may begin by one man'* 
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lelliiig himself to another. And it is true, a man rrutf 
Bell himself to work for another ; but he cannot sell him- 
self to be a slavey as above defined. Every sale implies 
ah equivalent given to the seller^ in lieu of what l» 
transfers to the buyer.' But what equivalent can be given 
lew life or liberty 1 His prc^>erty likewise, with the very 

grice which he seems to receive, devc^ves ipio facto to 
is master, the instant he becomes his slave: in this case» 
therefore^ ^e buyer gives nothing, and the seller receives 
nothing. Of what validity then, can a sale be, which 
destroys the very principles upon which afi sales are 
fosnded % 

" We are told, thirdly, that men may be bom slaves,* 
by being the children of slaves. But this, being buUt 
upon the two former rights, must fall together with tbem.. 
If neither captivity nor contract oan,. by the plain law of 
nature and reason, reduce the parent to a state of slave- 
ry, much less can they reduce the offspring." It clearly 
foUows, that all slavery is a» irreooocilable to justioe as 
to mercy. 

4. That slaveholding is utterly inconsistent \irith 
mercy^ is almost too |rfain to need a proof. In- 
deed, it is said, '^ that these negroes being prison- 
en of war^ our captains and fectors buy them, 
merely to save them ftook being put to death. 
And is this not mercy T"^ I answer, (1.) Kd Sir 
John Hawkins, and many others, seize upoa men^ 
women, and children, who were at peace in tlieir 
awn fields or houses, merely to save tbemi from 
death ? (2.) Was it to save them from death,, that 
they knockc^d out the brains of those they could 
not bring away ? (3.) Who occasioned and fo- 
mented those wars, wherein these poor creftture^ 
were taken prisoners 1 Who excited them hf 

* See our Dedaratioa oC I n dbpendpnttft.. 
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money, by drink, by every possible means, to fall 
npon one another ? Was it not themselves ? 
They know in their own conscience it was, if 
they have any conscience left. But (4.) to briqg 
the matter to a short issue, can they say before 
Crod, that they ever took a single voyage, or 
bought a single negro, from this motive ? They 
cannot ; they well know, to get money, not to 
save lives was the whole and sole-spring of their 
motions. 

5« But if this manner of procuring and treating 
negroes is not consistent either with mercy or 
justice, yet there is a plea for it which every man 
of business will acknowledge to be quite suffi- 
cient. Fifty years ago, one meeting an eminent 
statesman in the lobby of the house of commons 
said, *^ You have been long talking about justice 
and equity. Pray which is this bill, equity or jus- 
tice % He answered very short and plain, " I> — ^n 
justice ; it is necessity." Here also the slaveholder 
fixes his foot : here he rests the strength of his 
cause. " If it is not quite right, yet it must be so ; 
there is an absolute necessity for it. It is neces- 
sary we should procure slaves ; and when we have 
procured them, it is necessary to use them with 
severity, considering their stupidity, stubbornness 
and wickedness." 

I answer, you stumble at the threshold^ I deny 
that villainy is ever necessary. It is impossible 
that it should ever be necessary for any reasons 
ble oreatura to violate ail tlie laws of justice, 
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mercy, and truth. No circumstances can make 
it necessary for a man to burst in sunder all the ties 
of humanity. It can never be necessary for a ra- 
tional being to sink himself below a brute. A 
man can be under no necessity of degrading him- 
self into a wolf. The absurdity of the supposi- 
tion is so glaring, that one would wonder any 
one can help seeing it. 

6. This in general But to be more particular, 
I ask, First, what is necessary '^ and, Secondly^ 
To what end 1 It may be answered, " The whole 
method now used by the original purchasers ol 
negroes is necessary to the furnishing our colo- 
nies yearly with a hundred thousand slaves." I 
grant, this is necessary to that end. But how is 
that end necessary 1 How will you prove it ne- 
cessary that one hundred, that one, of those slaves 
should be procured 1 *' Why, it is necessary to my 
gaining a hundred thousand pounds.^' Perhaps 
so ; but how is this necessary I It is very possi- 
ble you might be both a better and happier man, 
if you had not a quarter of it. I deny thaf^our 
gaining one thousand is necessary either to your 
present or eternal happiness. **But, however, 
you must allow, these slaves are necessary for 
the cultivation of our islands ', inasmuch as white, 
men are not able to labor in hot climates.*' 1 
answer, First, It were better that all those tslandt 
ihovld remain uncultivated for ever ; yet^ it vfere more 
desirable that they were altogether eimk in the depth (f 
the sea, than thai they should he cultivated at soJUgh u 
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price a$ the violation of justice^ merty^ and truth. But, 
Secondly, the supposition on which you ground 
your argument is false. For white men, even 
ISngiishmen, are well able to labor in hot climates ; 
provided they are temperate both in meat and 
drink; and that they inure themselves to it by de- 
grees. I speak no more than I know by expe- 
rience. It appears from the thermometer, that 
the summer heat in Georgia is frequently equal 
to that in Barbadoes, yea, to that under the line. 
And yet I and my family (eight in number) did 
employ all our spare time there, in felling of trees 
and clearing of ground, as hard labor as any ne- 
gro need be employed in. The German family^ 
likewise, forty in number, were employed in all 
manner of labor. Apd this was so far from im- 
pairing our health, that we all continued perfectly 
well, while the idle ones round about us were 
swept away as with a petilence. It is not true, 
therefore, that white men are not able to labor, 
even in hot climates, full as well as black. But 
if they were not^ it would be better that none ^undd k^- 
hor there, that the work should he left undone, tkan that 
myriads of innocent men shotdd be murdered, and my- 
riads more dragged into the basest slavery. 

7. " But the furnishing us with slaves is neces- 
sary for the trade, and wealth, and glory of our- 
nation." Here are several mistakes. For, First, 
wealth is not necessary to the glory of any nation ; 
but wisdom, virtue, justice, mercy, generosity^ 
public spirit, love of our country. These aie ne^ 
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CQOlary to the real giory of a nation; but abtmd* 
ance of wealth is not Men of understanding 
allow tliat.the glory of England was foil as high 
in Queen Shaabeth^s time as it is now; although 
our riches and trade were then as much smaller 
as our yirtue was greater. But, Secondly, it is 
not clear that we should have either less money 
or trade (only less of that detestable trade of 
mmurstealing), if there was not a negro in all oar 
iiriandS) or in all English America. It is dtoion- 
strable, white men, inured to it by degrees^ can 
work as well as them; and they would do it, 
were negroes out of the way, and proper' encour- 
agement given them. However, Thirdly, I come 
back to the same point. Better no trade than 
trade procured by villainy. It is far better to have 
no wealth, than to gain wealth at the expense of 
virtue. Better is honest poverty, than all the riches 
btmgkt by the tears, and sweat, and blood of our /(Mow- 
cfmxturee. 

8. <* However this be, it is necessary, when we 
have slaves, to use them with severity." What, 
to whip them for every petty offence, till they are 
all in gore blood ? To take that opportunity of 
rubbing pepper and salt into their raw flesh ? to 
drop burning sealing wax upon their skin? to 
castrate them ? to cut off half their foot with an 
axe % to hang them on gibbets, that they may die 
by inches, with heat, and hunger, and thirst ? to 
pin them down to the ground, and then bum them 
bjr^^giees from the feet to the head ? to roast 
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them alire ? When did a Turk or a Heathen find 
it Beeeasary to use a fellow-creature thus % 

I pray, to what end is this usage necessary f 
"Why, to prevent their running away; and to 
keep them constantly to their labor, that they 
may not idle away their time : So miserably stu- 
pid is this race of men, yea, so stubborn and so 
wicked." Allowing them to be as stupid as yon 
say, to whom is that stupidity owing? Without 
question, it lies altogether at the door of their in« 
human masters -, who give them no means, no 
opportunity, of improving tl^ir understanding; 
and, indeed; leave them no motive, either from- 
hope or fear, to attempt any such thing. They 
were no way remarkable for stupidity, while they 
remained in their own country. The inhabitants 
of Africa, where they have equal motives and 
equal means of improvement, are not inferior to 
the inhabitants of Europe ; to some of them they 
are greatly superior. Impartially survey in their 
own country, the natives of BeniU; and the na- 
tives of Lapland; compare (setting prejudice 
aside) the Samoeids and the Angolans ; and on 
which side does the advantage lie in point of 
imderstanding % Certainly the African is in no 
respect inferior to the European. Their stupidity, 
therefore, in our plantations is not natural ; other* 
wise than it is the natural eSect of their condition. 
Consequently, it is not their fault, but yours. Yon 
must answer for it, before God and man. 

9.''* Bat their stupidity is not the only reason 
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of onr treating them with severity. For it is hazd 
to say, which is the greatest this or their stabbom- 
ness and wickedness/' It may be so : but do not 
these; as well as the other, lie at your door ? Are 
not stubbornness, cunning, pilfering, and divers 
other vices, the natural, necessary fruits of slave- 
ry ? Is not this an observation which has been 
made in every age and nation ? And -what means 
have you used to remove this stubbornness t 
Have you tried what mildness and gentleness 
would do ? I knew one that did; that had pra- 
dence and patience to make the experiment ; Mr. 
Hugh Bryan, who then lived on the borders of 
South Carolina. And what was the effect t 
Why, that all his negroes (and he had no small 
number of them), loved and reverenced him as a 
father, and 'cheerfully obeyed him out of love. 
Yea, they were more afraid of a frown from him, 
than of many blows from an overseer. And what 
pains have you taken^ what methods have you 
used, to reclaim them from their wickedness % 
Have you carefully taught them that there is a 
God, a wise, powerful, merciful Being, the Crea- 
tor and Governor of heaven and earth ? that he 
has appointed a day wherein he will judge the 
world } will take an account of lall our thoughts, 
words, and actions *? that in that day he will re- 
ward every child of man according to his works f 
that then the righteous shall inherit the kingdom 
prepared for them from the foundation of the 
wcrld ; and the wicked shaU be cast into ever- 
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lasting fire^ prepared for the devil and his aiBgirisf 
If 70a have not done this, if you havetak^i no 
pains or thought about the matter, can you won* 
der at their wickedness ? What wonder if they 
should cut your throat % And if they did, whom 
could you thank for it but yourself? You first 
acted the villain in making them slaves^ wheither you 
stole them or bought them. You kept them stupid 
and wicked, by cutting them off from all oppor- 
tunities of improving either in knowledge or 
virtue ! and now you assign their want of wisdom 
and goodness as the reason for using them worse 
than brute beasts ! 

V. 1. It remains only to make a little applica^ 
tiou of the preceding observations. But to whom 
should that application be made % That may bear 
a question. Should we address ourselves to the 
public at large % What effect can this have ? It 
may inflame the world against the guilty, but is. 
not likely to remove that guilt. Should we ap- 
peal to the English nation in general ? This also 
is striking wide ; and is never likely to procure 
any redress for the sore evil we complain of. As 
little would it in all probability avail, to apply to 
the parliament. So many things, which seem of 
greater importance, lie before them, that they are 
not likely to attend to this. I therefore add a few 
words to those who are more immediately con- 
cerned, whether captains, merchants, or planters. 

2. And, First, to the captains employed in this 
trade. Most of you know the coimtry of Guinea 
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several parts of it^ at least, between the river 
Senegal and the kingdom of Angola. Perhaps, 
now, by your means part of it is become a dreary, 
micultivated wilderness, the inhabitants being all 
murdered or carried away, so that there are none 
left to till the ground. But you well know how 
populous, how fruitful, how pleasant it ixras a 
few years afifo. You know, the people were not 
stupid, not wanting in sense, considering the few 
means of improvement they enjoyed. Neither 
did you find them savage, fierce, cruel, treacher- 
ous, or unkind to strangers. On the contrary, 
they were, in most parts, a sensible and ingeni 
ous people. They were kind and friendly, courte- 
ous and obliging, and remarkably fair and just in 
their dealings. Such are the men whom you hire 
their own countrymeij to tear away from this 
lovely country ; part by stealth, part by force, 
part made captives in those wars which you raise 
or foment on purpose. You have seen them tom 
away, — children from their parents, parents from 
their children ; husbands from their wives, wives 
from their beloved husbands, brethren and sisters 
from each other. You have dragged them who 
had never done you any wrong, perhaps in chains, 
from their native shore. You have forc6d them 
into your ships like a herd of swine, — them who 
had souls inunortal as your own ; only some of 
them leaped into the sea, and resolutely stayed 
under water, till they could suffer no more from 
you. You have stowed them together as close as 
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ever they could lie, without any regard either to 
decency, or convenience. And when many of 
them had been poisoned by foul air, or had sunk 
under various hardships, you have seen their re- 
mains delivered to the deep, till the sea should 
give up his dead. You have carried the survivors 
into the Yilest slavery, never to end but with life ; 
such slavery as is not found among the Turks at 
Algiers, no, nor among the .Heathens in America. 

3. May I speak plainly to you? I must. 
Love constrains me ; love to you, as well as to 
those you are concerned with. 

Is there a God ? . You know there is. Is he a 
just God ? Then there must be a state of retribu- 
tion; a state wherein the just God will reward 
every man according to his works. Then what 
reward will he render to you ? think betimes ! 
before you drop into eternity ! Think now, " He 
shall have judgment without mercy that showed 
no mercy." 

Are you a man '^ Then you should have a hu- 
man heart. But have you indeed? What is 
your heart made of? Is there no such principle 
as compassion there? Do you never feel an- 
other's pain ? Have you no sjrmpathy, no sense 
of human wo, no pity for the miserable ? When 
■you saw the flowing eyes, the heaving breasts, or 
the bleeding sides and tortured limbs of your fel- 
low creatures, was you a stone, or a brute ? Did 
you look upon them with the eyes of a tiger? 
When you squeezed the agonizing creatures 
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down in tlie ship, or when yon threw their poor 
mangled remains into the sea, had you no re« 
lenting ? Did not one tear drop from your eye, 
one sigh escape your breast ! Do you feel no 
relenting now % If you do not, you must go on, 
till the measure of your iniquities is full. Then 
will the great God deal with you as you hare 
dealt with them, and require all their blood at 
your hands. And at " that day it shall be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gromorrah than for you I" 
But if your heart does relent, though m a small 
degree, know it is a call from the God of love. 
And " to-day, if you will hear his voice, harden 
not your heart." To-day resolve, God being your 
helper, to escape for your life. Regard not 
money ! All that a man hath will he give for his 
life! Whatever you lose, lose not your soul: 
nothing can countervail that loss. Inunediately 
quit the horrid trade ; at all events, be an honest 
man. 

4. This equally concerns every merchant who 
is engaged in the slave trade. It is you that in- 
duce the African villain to sell his countrymen ; 
in order thereto, to steal, rob, murder men, wo* 
men, and children, without number, by enabling 
the English villain to pay him for so doing, whom 
you overpay for his execrable labor. It is your 
money that is the spring of all, that empowers him 
to go on: 80 that whatever he or the Afrioaa 
does in this matter is all your act and deed. 
J^ is your coQscieuce quite reconciled to this t 
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Does it never reproach you at all ? Has gold en- 
tirely blinded your eyes, and stupified your heart t 
Can you see, can you feel, no harm therein % Is 
it doing as you would be done to 1 Make the 
case your own. ^'Master," said a slave at 
Liverpool to the merchant that owned him, 
('what, if some of my countrymen were to come 
here, and take away my mistress, and Master Tom- 
my, and Master Billy, and carry them into our 
country, and make them slaves, how would you 
like it % His answer was worthy of a man : " I will 
never buy a slave more while I live." let his 
resolution be yours ! Have no more any part in 
this detestable business. Instantly leave it to 
those unfeeling wretches, who 

Laugh at human nature and compassion ! 

Be you a man, not a wolf, a devourer of the 
human species ! Be merciful^ that you may obtain 
mercy I 

5. And this equally concerns every gentleman 
that has an estate in our American plantations; 
yea, all slaveholders, of whatever rank and degree : 
seeing men buyers are exactly on a level with men 
stealers. Indeed you say, "I pay honestly for 
my goods 5 and I am not concerned to know how 
they are come by." Nay, but you are ; you are 
deeply concerned to know they are honestly 
come * by. Otherwise you are a partaker with a 
thief, and not a jot honester than him. But yon 
know they are not honestly come by ; you know 
they are procured by means nothing near so 
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innocent as picking of pockets, house breaking; 
or robbery upon the highway. You know they 
are procured by a deliberate series of more com- 
plicated villainy (of fraud, robbery, and murder) 
than was ever practiced either by Mohammedans 
or Pagans; in particular, by murders, of all 
kinds : by the blood of the innocent poured upon 
the ground like water. Now, it is your money 
that pays the merchant, and through him the 
captain and the African butchers. Yon therefore 
are guilty, yea, principally guilty, of all these 
frauds, robberies, and murders. Yon^ are the 
spring that puts all the rest in motion; they 
would not stir a step without you ; therefore the 
blood of all these wretches who die before their 
time, whether in their country or elsewhere, lies 
upon your head. "The blood of thy brother" 
(for, whether thou wilt believe it or no, such h^ 
is in the sight of Him that made him) cheth 
against thee from the earth," from the ship, 
and from the waters. 0, whatever it costs, put a 
stop to its cry before it be too late ; instantly, at 
any price, were it the half of your goods, deliver 
thyself from blood-guiltiness! Thy hands, thy 
bed, thy furniture, thy house, thy lands, are at 
present stained with blood. Surely it is enough, 
accumulate no more guilt; spill no more' the 
blood of the innocent! Do not hire another 
to shed blood; do not pay him for doing it! 
Whether you are a Christian or no, show yours^ 
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a man ! Be not more savage than a iion or 
a bear. 

6. Perhaps you will say, " I do not buy any 
negroes ; I only use those left me by my father." 
So far is well ; but is it enough to satisfy your 
own conscience? Had your father^ have you, has 
any man living, a right to use another a$ a slave ? 
It cannot he, even setting Revelation aside. It cannot 
be, that either war, or contract, can give any man 
such a property in another as he has in his sheep 
and oxen. Much less is it possible that any child 
of man should ever be bom a slave. Liberty is 
the right of every human creature ; as soon aa he 
hreathes the vital air ; and no human law can di- 
prive him of that right which he derives from the lain 
of nature. 

If, therefore^ you have any regard to justice (to 
say nothing of mercy, nor the revealed law of 
God,) render unto all their dufe. Give liberty to 
whom liberty is due, that is, to every child of man, 
to every partaker of htaian nature. Let none 
serve you but by his own act and deed, by his 
own voluntary choice. Away with all whips, all 
chains, all compulsion! Be gentle toward all 
men 5 and see that you invariably do unto ever} 
one as you would he should do unto you. 

7. thou God of love, thou who art loving to 
every man, and whose mercy is over all thy 
works; thou who art the Father of the spirits of 
all flesh, and who art rich in mercy unto all ; thou 
who hast mingled of one blood all the natioiis np- 
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on earth ;■ have compassion upon these outcasts 
of men, who are trodden dow& as dung upon the 
earth ! Arise, and help these that have no helper, 
whose blood is spilt upon the ground like water ! 
Are not these also the work of thine own hands, 
the purchase of thy Son^s blood ? Stir them up 
to cry unto thee in the land of their captivity ; 
and let their complaint come up before thee ; let 
it enter into thy ears ! Make even those that 
laad them away captive to pity them, and turn 
their captivity as the rivers in the south. O 
burst thou all their chains in sunder; more 
especially the chains of their sins ! Thou Sav- 
ior of all, make them free, that they may be free 
indeed ! 

The servile progeny of Ham 
Seize as the purchase of thy blood ! 

Let all the Heathens know thy name : 
From idols to the living Grod 

The dark Americans convert, 

And shine in every Pagan heart ! 



London, Feb, 26,. 1791. 

Dbak Sir, — Unless the Divine power has raised you up 
to be as Athanasius contra mundum, [Athanasius against 
the world,] I see not how you can go through your glori- 
ous enterprise, in opposing that execrable villainy, which 
is the scandal of religion, of En^and, and of human na- 
ture. Unless God has raised you up for this very thing, 
you will be worn out by the opposition of men and devils. 
But, ** if God be for you, who can be against you ?" Are 
all of them together stronger than God ? " be not weary 
ia well doing I" Go on^ in the name of God, and in the 
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power of his might, till even Americaa slavery (the vileit 
that ever saw the sun) shall vanish away before it 

Reading this morning a tract, wroteby apoor Airioan» 1 
was peculiarly struck by that circumstance, — that a man 
who has a bUick skin, being wronged or outraged by a 
white man, can have no reidress ; it being a law, in all 
our colonies, that the oath of a black again^ a white goes ' 
for nothing. What villainy is this ? 

That He who has guided you from your youth up, may 
continue to strengthen you in this suod all things, is the 
prayer of, dear sir. 

Your affectionate servant, 

JOHN WESLEY; 

This letter is supposed to have been addressed to Ms. 
Wilberforce, and, as its date shows, was written by Mx, 
WeflJey only four days before his death.—- £d. Itf lit 
MMthodiMt Book Room.} 
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